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TOGETHER WE FIGHT FOR Pe RIGHT TO LIVE 


LOOKING AHEA 


The Beveridge Plan by M. Craig McGeachy ’ 


To a Citizen of Tomorrow by Farnsworth Crowder : 

Can Europe's Youth Be Salvaged? by Heinz Soffner | 
Post-War Prosperity on the Instalment Plan by Abraham Friedman | 
inds and Ships by W. H Michael Heorthrohliteus: Sarah N. Cleghorn 


SPRING TERM BEGINS FEBRUARY 1 
NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


COMMUNITY ACTION IN WARTIME 


Analysis of essential community services especially 
relating to children and minorities in war and peace. 


JUDGE JUSTINE WISE POLIER 
PROFESSOR ARTHUR L. SWIFT 
Co-Chairmen 


and cooperating experts including 


HON, HUBERT DELANY: Justice, Domestic Relations Court 


DAVID M. LEVY: Psychiatrist, former chief, Institute for Child 
Guidance 


AUSTIN MacCORMACK: Director, Osborne Association 
FRANK O’BRIEN: Associate Superintendent of Schools 


CLARENCE PICKETT: Executive Director, American Friends Service 
Committee 


JOHN SLAWSON: Executive Director, Jewish Board of Guardians 
JOHN E. WADE: Superintendent of Schools, Board of Education 


WALTER WHITE: Secretary, Nat’! Association for the Advancement 
of Colored Peoples 


MAX WINSOR: Director, Harlem Unit, Child Guidance Bureau 
CAROLINE B, ZACHRY: Director, Bureau of Child Guidance 
Other speakers to be announced. 


Mondays 8:20 P.M. 10 Weeks $8.50 


PSYCHOLOGY OF LEADERSHIP 
15 Fridays 8:20 P. M; beg. Feb. 5 - $20 
RUTH BENEDICT. HARMON S, EPHRON 
HAROLD KELMAN 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AND SOCIAL CASE 
WORK 
15 Thursdays 8:20 P. M. beg. Feb. 4 - $20 
FRANCES ARKIN ISABEL BEAUMONT 
ALEXANDER REID MARTIN 


WAR NEUROSES AND BODILY ILLNESS 
10 Tuesdays 8:20 P, M. beg. Feb. 2 - $8.50 
VIOLA W. BERNARD, Chairman 


HOUSING 
INTRODUCTION TO PUBLIC HOUSING 


with the cooperation of the 
Federal Public Housing Authority 
12 Mondays 6:00 P. M. beg. Feb. 1 - $10 
IRVING B. BAKER, Chairman 


SEMINAR IN HOUSING 
12 Mondays 8:20 P. M. beg. Jan. 18 - $15 
CHARLES ABRAMS 


OTHER COURSES in Psychology, Sociology, Anthropology, 
Economics, International Affairs, Philosophy, Science, 
Literature, Theatre, Art, Music and Gardening. 


Catalogue on Request 


66 WEST 12th STREET 
Algonquin 4-2567 


NEW YORK 


ie BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Department of Social 
Economy and Social Research : 
Member, American Association of Schools of Social Work 


dealing with social case work, social 

social welfare panic tee hb 
i idanc E ations in i try, social and indus- 

vocational guidance, human relations in industry, ; i 

trial veacarcle administration of public and private agenctes in the 

fields of social welfare and labor; also graduate study in sociology 

and the social sciences. 


Two year Certificate : 
Degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy 


Preparation for positions 
| insurance, child weltare, 


Courses open to graduates of colleges 
| of recognized standing who have had 
preliminary work in Social Sctences. 


Address: Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


offers 


Two Emergency Accelerated Sessions 
each covering an Academic Year 


January 25 — August 7 
June 25 — Mid-January 


The School Of Social Work 


25 Niagara Square, Buffalo, New York 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Graduate professional training for 
men and women in preparation for 


Case work, group work, community organization 
The Public Welfare Services 
The Social Security Services 
Private Agency Services 


Beginning students may enter on 
January 19, 1943 


For information and catalogue apply to 
RICHARD K, CONANT, Dean 
84 Exeter Street Boston, Massachusetts 


ORK UNION 


Fully accredited. Prepares me av busin: 
bE ‘or Co! or 

faouity. Small classes. Supervised ade Lowerntichont 
for small boys in new separate building. Housemother. 
- O. T. C. Fireproof buildings. Inside swimming pool. 
All athletics. Best health record. Students from 27 states 
and other countries. Catalog. 43rd year. Dr. | Fe 
Wicker, Pres., Box A, Fork Union, Virgintla.” ~ ~~ 


SCHOOL OF NURSING of Yale University 


Rone a at Profession for the College Woman 


experience in the various branches 
offered during the twenty-eich* months’ course whic! ends ine ee 
y h 1 degree 
TER OF NURSING ; ee at 


) 
A Bachelor’s degree in arts, phil 
approved standing is required Tar waged Osophy from a college of 


F. Catalo o 
The Dias YALE SCHOOL OF NORSING 


New Haven, Connecticut 
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“AN URGENT CALL FOR YOU” 


‘t Please do not make Long Distance 
telephone calls to war-busy centers 
unless it is really necessary.” 


That helps keep the lines open for war 
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When we can get telephone materials again 
we'll give you all the wires you desire. 
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The Gist of It 


THE PAINTING ON THE COVER—FOUR SOL- 
diers, American, Chinese, British, Russian 
protecting a young mother and child—is bv 
an outstanding American artist. It is one 
of a series commissioned by the Abbot 
Laboratories through the Associated Amer- 
ican Artists Galleries, New York, 
given to the government. 


and 


WHEN AMERICAN INTEREST WAS STIRRED BY 
news of Sir William Beveridge’s social se- 
curity report issued in Britain last Decem- 
ber 2, no copies were available in the 
United States. Survey Graphic turned to 
M. Craig McGeachy of the British Embassy 
in Washington for a review of outstanding 
features in the plan. Before coming to 
Washington two years ago, Miss McGeachy, 
who is Canadian-born, was for ten years 
acting director of the information section of 
the League of Nations’ Secretariat. Her 
article, page 5, brings out points in the plan 
which might not strike the American read- 
er of the cabled reports. From the day it 
was brought out, “Social Insurance and the 
Allied Services,’ the actual title of the 
Beveridge Report, has been a_ best-seller 
im Britain. As we go to press, Macmillan 
has issued an American edition (price $1). 


A. FREQUENT CONTRIBUTOR OF ARTICLES 
along other lines, Farnsworth Crowder 
periodically turns to a subject near his 
heart—the young person still in school. 
Mr. Crowder was a newspaper man turned 
history teacher in a private. school, when 
Survey Graphic first printed one of his 
articles in September 1931. On page 8 
his letter (it may be a genuine one, or 
imaginary—we do not know) shows aware- 
ness of what boys are feeling at this time, 
and puts into eloquent words the hopes of 
the more thoughtfui of their elders. 


A TYPICALLY AMERICAN “BUYING ON TIME” 
proposal is discussed at length on page 12; 
but it has a broad reach and purpose which 
the ordinary instalment purchase arrange- 
ment lacks. Something along this line has 
been talked about here and there ever since 
American industry went to war in earnest. 
In the spring of last year Abraham Fried- 
man, a New York lawyer, himself outlined 
a plan of this nature, which he has since 
circulated among industrialists and govern- 
ment officials. Now “a master plan” is be- 
fore the Treasury and industrial experts, 
and news of it is appearing in the press. 
We feel that it is a great privilege to be 
permitted to give greater details of the proj- 
ect under consideration than are generally 
known at this time. 


IN ADDITION TO A SERIES OF NOTABLE ARTI- 
cles for this magazine, Heinz Soffner, page 
15, has written for The American Scholar, 
Amerasia, The Nation, New Europe, and 
a number of other publications. A native 
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of Austria, he came to the United States in 
1940 after the fall of France. Recently the 
Nazi government acknowledged the value 
of his American lectures and articles by de- 
priving him and his wife of their Austrian 
citizenship. 


From Manumir ScHooL, Paw:.tnc, N. Y., 
where she has taught for many years, 


Sarah N. Cleghorn sent the opening pas- 


sages of a little book on which she has 


been working, “The Religion of Loving- . 


kindness.” Page 21. They contain. some 
of the warmth of the writer’s unfailing 
devotion to mankind throughout the years 
—to friends in her native Vermont and 
elsewhere; and to countless, nameless, often 
doomed ones: whose cause she has cham- 
pioned. Miss Cleghorn must be tired of 
being reminded of it, but there may be 


readers who do not know she is the author. 


of those four famous, scathing lines about 


‘children working in the mills while men 


play golf on neighboring links. 


ONE NEEDS NO MENTAL HYGIENE BACK- 
ground to understand W. H. Michael’s ar- 


ticle on page 22. Captain Michael knows 
both men in service and ships, in peace and 
war. He joined the Naval Medical Corps 
soon after getting his degree in medicine 
from Johns Hopkins. He saw several 
months’ service at the front in 1917 as 
battalion officer with the Sixth Regiment 
Marine Corps and received the Distin- 
guished Service Cross from General Persh- 
ing personally for service at Belleau Wood. 
Since then he has been surgeon and ad- 
ministrative officer at four U. S. naval hos- 
pitals, medical officer on several war ves- 
sels. Captain Michael has written fre- 
quently for professional and general maga- 
zines. 


ON ANOTHER PAGE OF THIS ISSUE READERS 
will find announcement of a second edi- 
tion of the November special number, 
COLOR: Unfinished Business of ,Democra- 
cy. It gives us pleasure to announce also 
that the special editor of that number, 
Alain Locke, professor of philosophy at 
Howard University, has consented to join 
the Survey staff in an informal way as a 
contributing editor. 


Courtesy American British Art Center, New York. | 
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The Beveridge Plan . 


by M. CRAIG McGEACHY 


This British proposal to abolish want is grounded in the habits 
of democracy and represents in a very real sense the thinking 
of the people about their own future through three trying: 


years of war. 


Tue Bevermpoce Report is A BEST SELLER IN BriTain. 
Seventy thousand copies were sold within a few hours of 
its appearance and sales are expected to beat all records 
for publications on internal affairs. This is not merely 
because the report is about British people and their social 
future: it is also because its recommendations have come 
in a very real sense from the people. 

The Interdepartmental Committee on Social Insurance 
and Allied Services has been at work since June 1941, 
when it was set up with Sir William Beveridge at its 
head. The committee drew upon a wide range of experi- 

-ence and different parts of the civil service and con- 
sulted every significant body and many individuals in 
the country. Industrialists, trade unions, professional 
groups of physicians, dentists, nurses, social welfare 
agencies, religious organizations, educational bodies, 
women’s societies—all have had an opportunity to bring 
their views before the committee. In a real sense, there- 
fore, Sir William Beveridge now places before the na- 
tion his expert summary and synthesis of the people’s 
view of their problems. And their view, as Sir William 
said in his broadcast address of December 1, represents 
“a first step, though it is one step only, in turning the 
Atlantic Charter from words into deeds.” 

The British—and this goes for all thinking people, 
whatever their political allegiance or general outlook— 
see that the major problem in building a better world 
for all lies in the reconciliation of planning with in- 
dividual freedom. Planning there must be. Scientific and 


technological progress have created to our hand an in- 


strument whereby productive resources can be made to 


meet human need. But planning is an instrument, easy 
enough to direct to power but difficult to direct to its 
proper object+-the achievement of such a general standard 
of living and. such a normal practice of cooperation as 
shall further democracy and free the spirit of man. It is on 
this great task that thinking in Britain is primarily and 
widely engaged. 

The Beveridge Report is significant from this point of 
view. Here is something more than an honest and in- 
telligent attempt at a solution of: the specific, if tre- 
mendous, problem of want in Britain: the continuous hold 
on freedom as the object constantly kept in view is the 
lifeblood of the whole scheme. The contributory prin- 
ciple is maintained, not only or even mainly as inherent 
in sound finance, but because it is the bulwask of in- 
dividual self-respect and the signal of participation in a 
common effort. Further, while the report is concerned 
with describing machinery, with coordinating and cen- 
tralizing organization, the chairman makes it clear that 
he does not expect British people to remain content with 
highly centralized organizations, however efficient these 
may be. It has left room for the work of British voluntary 
bodies, and this reflects its belief in this characteristic 
feature of social organization. In Britain, the voluntary 
bodies have ever been the agencies of social experiment. 
Many a device has been tried out first in the seed bed of 
a voluntary agency, to be transferred later to the garden 
plot of official organization when the experiment showed 
that the strain was suited to British soil. (One need only 
recall the establishment of re-training centers for unem- 
ployed young people during the early years of the de- 
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__ the long history of British 
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-each problem has been 


British Combine 


Sir William Beveridge 


pression.) Further, the voluntary societies represent a 
fundamental British gesture—that of free and diverse 
association, cooperation and the practice of mutual aid. 
The Beveridge Report, therefore, while it is concerned 
with creating orderly and inclusive machinery for setting 
a minimum standard of social security, has left room for 
individual initiative to go further. A minimum basis is 
assured to all, but everyone is free to reach beyond that 
minimum as an awakened social conscience may demand. 


The Lessons of the Peace and the Blitz 


Sir WILLIAM BEVERIDGE HAS DESCRIBED THE PLAN CONTAINED 
in his report as offering, not a new creation, but. an ex- 
pansion and codification of the already considerable exist- 
ing machinery of social insurance and welfare service. In 
certain fields, machinery of this kind is already well de- 
veloped. The chief defect is due to the fact that it has 
giown up piecemeal; that, therefore, gaps exist in social 
security for the whole 
population and that since 


dealt 2 with "separately ; 
machinery is uncoordi- 


A nated and unwieldy. 


Social advances in the 
period between, the two ‘ 


National Exchequer (and Local 
Taxes for hospitals and 
public assistance) .........., 
Insured Persons .............. 


a ed 


thought and action. 
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e-housed during the | 
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art 
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school children increased by an inch or an inch and a 
half; unemployment insurances and_ sickness benefits 
were widely introduced and the most advanced system 
of old age pensions in the world was in operation. All 
political parties were concerned with the legislation re- 
quired to put these reforms into effect. The big impulse 
was given by the Lloyd George liberal government on 
the eve of the last war. Both Labour and Conservative 
Governments wrote social legislation into the statute 
books between the two wars. And the old age pension 
scheme was given a notable extension in March 1940. 

The Beveridge Committee was appointed just after the 
autumn and winter of 1940-41 had proved the toughness 
and resilience of the community structure of Britain under 
direct attack. The blitzkreig did more for the British 
people. It abolished the validity of old formulae of social 
organization. None of the “isms” had a formula suf- 
ficiently flexible to describe how a British community or 
ganized itself and resisted attack during the autumn of 
1940. On the one hand, life was restricted and standardized 
as it had never been before—with rationing, restriction of 
movement, compulsory fire-watching service. But side by 
side with this came the free and voluntary expression of 
community responsibility which is essentially British. 
Legislation and official organization prescribed and 
ordered; the citizen obeyed the orders and then went 
beyond. He set up voluntary societies to express his own 
initiative and to do much more than the government had 
asked of him. 

The first concern of all was naturally defense, but no 
sooner had hostile aircraft passed over and incendiaries 
been quenched than men and women asked themselves 
what was to be the shape of the rebuilding. The Bev- 
eridge Report has provided a-focus for this thinking and 
the outlet for the expression of the prevailing view of — 


_ British people about their social future. 


Tue BrveripcE COMMITTEE BEGAN ITS WORK BY MAKING A 
diagnosis of want in Britain. This diagnosis was based 
upon social surveys made over a period of years before 
1939 in a number of the principal towns including Lon- 
don, Liverpool, Sheffield, Plymouth, Southampton, York, 
and Bristol. From these investigations they discovered 
that in 75 to 80 percent of cases want was due to interrup- 
tion or loss of earning power. In the remaining 20 to 25 
percent, want was due to failure to relate income during 
the earning period to the size of the family. The com- 
mittee therefore drew the conclusion that the abolition of 
want requires a double redistribution of income through 
social insurance and by family needs. ae: 
Indeed, the chairman 
declares, want could 
have been abolished in 
Britain before the pres- 
ent war by a double re- 
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For a Minimum Standard of Social] Security in Britain 


Summary of the Main Provisions of the Beveridge Plan 


1. The plan covers all citizens without upper income 
limit, but has regard to their different ways of life; it is a 
plan all-embracing in scope of persons and of needs, but 
is classified in application. 


2. In relation to social security, the population falls into 
four main classes of working age and two others below 
and above working age respectively, as follows: 

I Employes under contract of service. 

II Others gainfully occupied. 

IIT Housewives, that is married women of working age. 

IV Others of working age not gainfully occupied. 

V Below working age. 

VI Retired above working age. 


3. The sixth of these classes will receive retirement pen- 
sions and the fifth will be covered by children’s allow- 
ances which will be paid from the National Exchequer in 
respect of all children when the responsible parent is in 
receipt of insurance benefit or pension, and in respect 
of all children except one in other cases. The four other 
classes will be insured for security appropriate to their 
circumstances. All classes will be covered for compre- 
hensive medical treatment and rehabilitation and for 
furieral expenses. 


4. Every person in Class I, Il, or IV will pay a single 
security contribution by a stamp on a single insurance 
document each week or combination of weeks. In Class 
I the employer also will contribute, affixing the insurance 
stamp and deducting the employe’s share from wages or 
salary. The contribution will differ from one class to 
another, according to the benefits provided, and will be 
higher for*men than for women, so as to secure benefits 


for Class IH. 


5. Subject to simple contribution conditions, every person 
in Class I will receive benefit for unemployment and dis- 
ability, pension on retirement, medical treatment, and 
funeral expenses. Persons in Class IT will receive all these 
except unemployment benefit and disability benefit during 
the first thirteen weeks of disability. Persons in Class IV 
will receive all these except unemployment and disability 
benefit. As a substitute for unemployment benefit, training 
benefit will be available to persons in all classes other than 
in Class I to assist them to find new livelihoods if their 
present ones fail. Maternity grant, provision for widow- 
hood and separation, and qualification for retirement pen- 
sions, will be secured to all persons in Class III by virtue 
of their husbands’ contributions; in addition to maternity 
grant, housewives who take paid work will receive ma- 
ternity benefit for thirteen weeks to enable them to give 
up working before and after childbirth. ; 
6. Unemployment benefit, disability benefit, basic re- 
tirement pension after a transition period, and training 
benefit, will be at the same rate, irrespective of earnings. 
This uniform rate will provide by itself the income neces- 
sary for subsistence in all normal cases. There will be joint 
rate for a man and wife who are not gainfully occupied. 
Where there is no wife or she is gainfully occupied, the 
rate will\be lower; where there is no wife but a de- 
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pendent above the age for children’s allowance, there 
will be a dependent allowance. Maternity benefit for 
housewives who work also for gain will be at a higher 
rate than that paid in unemployment or disability to single 
persons, while their unemployment and disability benefit 
will be at a lower rate; there are special rates also for 
widowhood as described below. With these exceptions, all 
rates of benefit are the same for men and for women. 
Disability due to industrial accident or disease will be 
treated like all other disability for the first thirteen weeks; 
if disability continues thereafter, disability benefit at a flat 
rate will be replaced by an industrial pension related to the 
earnings of the individual, subject to a minimum and a 
maximum. 


7. Unemployment benefit will continue at the same rate 
without a means test so long as unemployment lasts, but 
will normally be subject to a condition of attendance at’ a 
work or training center after a certain period. Disability 
benefit will continue at the same rate without the means 
test so long as disability lasts or till it is replaced by in- 
dustrial pension, subject to acceptance of suitable medical 
treatment or vocational training. 


8. Pensions (other than industrial) will be paid only on 
retirement from work. They may be claimed at any time 
after the minimum age of retirement, that is sixty-five for 
men and sixty for women. The rate of pension will be 
increased above the basic rate if retirement is postponed. 
Contributory pensions as of right will be raised to the full 
basic rate gradually during a transition period of twenty 
years, in which adequate pensions according to need will 
be paid to all persons requiring them. The position of 
existing pensioners will be safeguarded. 


9. While permanent pensions will no longer be paid to 
widows of working age without dependent children, there 
will be for all widows a temporary benefit at a higher rate 
than unemployment or disability benefit, followed by 
training benefit where necessary. For widows with the 
care of dependent children there will be guardian benefit, 
in addition to the children’s allowances adequate for sub- 
sistence without other means. 


10. For the limited number of cases of need not covered 
by social insurance, national assistance subject to a sim- 
plified means test will be available. 


11. Medical treatment covering all requirements will be 
provided for all citizens by a national health service or- 
ganized under the health departments, and post-medical 
rehabilitation treatment will be provided for all persons 
capable of profiting by it under a comprehensive scheme 
organized by the Ministry of Labour and National Service. 


12. A Ministry of Social Security will be established, re- 
sponsible for social insurance, national assistance, encour- 
agement and supervision of voluntary insurance, and will 
take over so far as necessary for these purposes, the present 
work of other government departments and of local au- 
thorities in these fields. 


To a Citizen of Tomorrow : 


by FARNSWORTH CROWDER 


A veteran of the last war challenges an impatient fourteen-year-old to fit 
himself—mind, body and spirit—for the stern tasks and new horizons of 


his generation’s future. 


WHAT IS THERE TO SAY TO BOYS TOO YOUNG IN YEARS TO BEAR 
arms but old enough in spirit to want to count in some 
way at this time? 

Such a boy, going to school this winter as usual, sent 
a letter to his father who was temporarily away from 
home. He commented on seeing a trainload of sailors 
stop at the local station. “A lot of them,” he wrote, “didn’t 
look any older than I am sand some were not as big.” He 
added that he had felt he should be going on with them 
to the sea, instead of staying behind “to mess around with 
books. I sure am useless.” 

The father undertook to reply. 


Dear Son: I am able to sympathize with your mood, be- 
cause I had to wait six restless months to reach eighteen 
before my folks would agree to my joining up for the last 
war. You are only fourteen and, for the time being, we 
must consider you as reserved for the future. That seems 
to you a tame prospect. But I want to assure you that it 
isn’t. Let’s consider. 

You write that -you wonder what the future will be. 
Don’t we all wonder! You figure there will be “lots of 
wonderful improvements, plastics and television and 
things like that.” Your science instructor is talking about 
such marvels coming out of the war. Quite so. You be- 
long to a race of strange beings, who can stand with a 
dripping bayonet and see stars and heaven through 
breaks in the battle smoke. Even though few times have 
been worse than this, men are saying that none has ever 
promised more. You have heard their promises. Food, 
clothes, houses, comforts and gadgets, enough for every- 
body, everywhere. Better nutrition, sounder health and 
longer life. Literacy and knowledge spread worldwide. 
Free schools, museums and galleries. Parks and_play- 
grounds and opportunities for sports and wholesome use 
of leisure. 

In many ways they are right, these planners and dream- 
ers. You should be less at the mercy of cold and storm, 
of hunger, disease and pain, of ignorance, ugliness and 
crude lawlessness than any children ever to come before 
you. Of course I am glad. 

And yet I am fearful. Because, look here—we, your 
fathers, have been trying out these modern blessings. We 
have pinned faith on them. But they have not saved us. 
Not yet, anyhow. The very people to have them in great- 
est abundance are today the deepest in blood and shame, 
and that for thé second time in a single generation. Ger- 
many, once eminent for its scholarship, philosophy, music, 
science and industry, turns out to be the raging arch crimi- 
nal of all time: With these minds of ours, prying and 
tinkering, we have turned loose on ourselves a set of forces 
that twist out of our hands and run wild. 

_And so, while I am with you in liking these prophets 
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of science and the more abundant life, I am not able to 
believe that their new world is going to be anything easy. 
On the contrary, I am sure that tomorrow, after war, is 
going to be hard; very, very.tough indeed. Because to- 
morrow will have stored in it a greater horsepower poten- 
tial of violent danger than ever existed before. You are 
growing up, as it were, under the face of a mighty dam. 
There is now a break in it that we are straining to mend. 
But even after it is mended, great damage will remain 
and the powers in check behind it will continue to mount 
and to threaten. They will give us water, light, energy 
and life; or they will break through again to drown us in 
flood. If they are controlled, these powers coming from 
knowledge, science, invention, and industry, life should be 
physically easier and richer. This much looks fairly cer- 
tain. 

But in other ways—ways mental, social, and moral— 
these powers are going to make life harder. This, too, 
looks absolutely certain to me. Let me mention a few 
points to show what I mean. 

To multiply the machines that free people from labor is 
also to generate a vacancy which may be a mischievous 
idleness. ; 

To surround people with comforts is to surround them. 
with the sly dangers of soft living, hothouse tenderness 
and boredom. 

To lengthen life is to add to the problems of old age. 

Filling heads with knowledge, and with the doubting 
and moral confusion that go with knowledge, is to crowd 
out simple ideas, nicely fixed routines and a settled faith 
in anything. 


YoU WILL BE FINDING OUT FAST ENOUGH HOW IT Is WITH US. 
Teachers, preachers, patriots and all other keepers-of-the- 
faith will not be able to fool you. You know already the 
meaning of the words “new edition,” “latest fashion,” 
“new model,” and thereby you have an insight into this 
world. For there is no ageless mansion hereabouts wait- 
ing to shelter you, completed in advance by your fathers, 
where the rules of behavior are neatly set down, where 
everybody has his own snug safe room, accepts his niche 
and knows his God. We are not like certain primitive 
peoples, with their fixed axioms, rules, and divine revela- 


tions. Instead, we have “problems.” We do not sit in 


humility at the feet of our wise men: we contend against 
them in forums and the press. We do not haye—even at 
your school — all-knowing teachers who command the 
Truth that will make us free: we have discussion leaders 
who suggest what to read, show us all the angles and | 
then invite us to weigh the facts and decide for ourselves, 
since they cannot. ws 


We are little for sermons and essays, but devour instead 


_ the spot news and the debates of the hour. Our books of — 
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Courtesy of Knoedler Galleries, New York 


The Schoolboy. Painting by Francis Colburn 


knowledge—even in science—must be revised every few 
years, they are so quickly out of date. We do not jog 
smoothly along time-worn, signposted roads, but pitch up 
and down roller-coaster curves that lead us we know riot 
where. Nothing is completely realized and nailed down. 
The latest model, the newest wrinkle, is the rage. 

Must all this be? I am afraid so. We encourage re- 
search, promote new products and novel ways, which 
break up habits and ideas faster than they can crystallize. 
We have fertility of discovery and invention which throw 


trends out of line. A daring technology such as ours does~ 


not go along with simple wants and needs. Restless in- 
quiry does not produce final solutions. Science, for all its 
“laws,” does not give imperishable explanations. From all 
this it appears that chronic social disorganization will be 
with us until inquiry and invention themselves begin to 
ifeeZe. 

So you are facing an age more fluid, complicated and 
difficult than any age before it. 
~ I am wondering: how will you do—how will you get 
by—what should I say to your ; 

‘One thing: I am not going to be guilty of begging you 
please to look back to your fathers and try to do as well 
as they have done. God forbid!—because that won’t be 
good enough. Not anymore, it won’t. You will need a 
character that is bigger, differently proportioned, with di- 
mensions and grasp to hold and manage this world’s store 
of forces and tools and ideas. 

Even more than I have needed it, you are going to need 
something you have now—the flexibility of youth, when 
surprises are welcome and adjustments are easiest to 
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make. You must be a triple-threat player, quick to dodge 
or to charge. You must not be one to stop and sit down 
smugly on some final everlasting fulfillment. The goals 
and satisfactions you look for must not rest in utopias 
and absolutes but in progressive betterment. As I see it, 
the game you are entering will never be over, or the score 
known. No race, nation or class will be to you the chosen 
people, the all-star player, the winning team. No word, 
the final word. 

You must not be thrown off balance when scientists 
change their explanations or when bishops change their 
creeds, or statesmen change their policies, or encyclopedias 
change their contents. Instead, it will excite you that men 
press on, that there is always the promise of something 
else around the bend—another obstacle, a fresh valley, a 
higher unknown range. Stay pliant, spontaneous in 
mind, willing to learn or to be mistaken, and you can be 
a happy warrior, head up, alert, ready for the next turn, 
to swing with it or to resist. 

Do I mean that you should give in to surprise and 
change like a fallen leaf taking up with any wind that 
blows? I don’t mean that at all. Adaptation to changes 
requires the making of choices and of resistance to what 
is rejected. And you can’t choose and you can’t resist, 
unless there is in you a certain rigid quality which I think 
of as a sense of moral direction. Lacking just that, we, 
your fathers, have milled and drifted. The very men 
among us with the superior knowledge have had the least 
to say about where we were going. They have been great 
lovers of information but have taken little responsibility 
for their own discoveries. Vicious men have run amuck 
with the technicians’ achievements. The scientists have 
gone trail blazing, taking along every conceivable instru- 
ment except a moral compass. They have served, willy- 
nilly, God or Mammon or Mars and have called their in- 
difference “objectivity.” 

Even should. you grow up to become an astronomer, 
you must not be thus numbed:and aloof. More than with 
changing our surroundings, the future must be concerned 
with how to change mankind and his society for the bet- 
ter. You dare not see truth, beauty and goodness—es- 
pecially goodness—as qualities disembodied, that ministers 
praise on Sunday and professors analyze on Monday. To 
you, they must be principles of reckoning as you chart a 
practical course for yourself and your world. 


AND HERE’S SOMETHING MoRE I DREAM—THAT YOU WILL BE 
big enough for big horizons. I have moved about enough 
that I feel at home in many parts of the United States. 
But next to you, I'll be a hick. For you, doubtless, will 
range the globe: to London, between meals, to Tahiti on 
vacation, over the pole to Russia. Little people, left over 
from my earthbound generation, will continue to travel 
with their bodies and their prejudices, finding plenty of 
laughs and making few friends. But you will travel as 
well with your sympathies and your humanity, not asking 
for sameness but for harmony. “The hills of home,” for 
you, will be the ribs of the great earth and your circle of 
neighborliness will exclude no land or ocean or people. 
In yet another direction, you must grow up to make me 
look provincial. You must have a background to your 


life so that you can feel at home in the human story, — 


friendly to all the great forms of experience. I want you 
to be able to see, as in an aerial perspective, the landscapes 
(Continued on page 29) 
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Post-War Prosperity on the Instalment Plan 


by ABRAHAM FRIEDMAN 


American consumers, industry, and labor, all have a stake in a plan taking 


shape in Washington to turn wartime earnings into the greatest peacetime 


purchase order in history. 


WHEN THE WAR ENDS, IS THERE ANY WAY IN WHICH YOU 
and J, Americans everywhere, can match what the govern- 
ment did when the war broke out? Its orders for ships, 
tanks, airplanes, guns, engines, and the rest, wrought the 
vast miracle of converting peace industries into war 1n- 
dustries with only a minimum interruption of continuous 
production and all that that meant in earnings and in- 
creased purchasing power. 

Can we, ourselves, duplicate this sort of miracle in 
reverse, immediately on the close of the war? We can if 
in advance we place on the collective desk of American 
industry a purchase order for quantities of durable goods 
requiring the use of its full productive capacity. An order 
for the millions of autos and houses, the millions of re- 
frigerators, washing machines, vacuum cleaners, radios, 
the millions of units of farm equipment, and the other 
modern incarnations of ploughshares and pruning hooks 
it is conservatively estimated we shall then need. 

If you-and I-and Americans everywhere back up our 
order with a good share of the war-earned billions now 
rattling around in our combined pockets (because most 
of these things are no longer to be had) we would help 
keep our cost of living from skyrocketing and at the same 
time assure the returning soldier a fair chance of a job. 
For as miracle makers we would lay the specter of post- 
war mass unemployment. We could welcome the peace 
with a confidence of prosperity never before experienced 
ina wartorn world. 

But can an order of this magnitude be procured while 
the war is on? Will American consumers be willing here 
and now to tell industry convincingly what they will be in 
the market for afterward? Key people, expert in the buy- 
ing habits of the American people, have come to believe 
that the answer is yes—That by teamplay between in- 
dustry, business, labor, finance, and government it is 
entirely possible to build up such an order on which to 
set to work “when the lights go on again all over the 
world.”—That there need not be a complete shutdown of 
our factories while waiting for orders to start coming in 
before the whistles can blow again. 

These key people believe that the answer lies in a war- 
time adaptation»of the American system of instalment 
buying, which in 1941 disposed of almost 3,500,000 auto- 
mobiles alone. Without that system, it would have been 
impossible to sell the infinite products of mass production. 
Since early 1942 these goods have not been manufactured 
and there is resulting a vast pent-up demand for them. 
Estimates of this demand place it at the end of 1943 at 
10,000,000 automobiles, 2,500,000 refrigerators, 1,500,000 
washing machines, 12,000,000 radios—almost two years’ 
normal output. The size of the estimated demand for new 
housing—9,000,000 units—would be sufficient to keep the 
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building industry normally occupied for several years. 
Excluding housing, almost ten billion dollars were spent 
for the durable goods bought in 1941. The cumulative de- 
mand at the close of 1943 is estimated at twice that. 

In the ordinary procedure of instalment buying a con- 
tract is signed, a deposit made, the goods delivered, and 
payment completed over a period of months. In getting 
millions of Americans to deposit on the greatest peacetime 
purchase order in history, the proposal is to reverse the 
process. Instead of delivery first and then payments, the 
plan would be to get payments now and make delivery 
after the war. There are plenty of precedents for such a 
procedure. Every January in more than 5,000 banks and 
savings institutions, upwards of 7,500,000 men and women 
have opened Christmas Club accounts in which to de- 
posit every week or month definite sums to be withdrawn 
by them in December for their Christmas spending. In 
1942 alone more than $400,000,000 was deposited in well 
toward 8,000,000 of such Christmas accounts. To start pay- 
ing on a fur coat in July to be delivered in the fall when 
the cold winds blow, is an experience common to thou- 
sands of American women. More millions of American 


families have joined building and loan associations, mak- , ° 


ing regular periodic payments on future homes. 
When the war ends, industry will be faced with the 


problem of putting back to work on civilian production 


the fifteen to twenty million men and women who will 
be thrown out by the cessation of war orders. Labor has 
a vital stake in that. In writing such an order as a back- 
log of security for industry, labor, and all of us, every con- 
sumer who participates in it would be contributing mean- 
while to the solution of the most imperative hazard that 
faces the United States today, short of winning the war 
itsel{—that is to finance the war without. disastrous in- 
flation. 


The Dangers of Too Much Money 


THE IMMEDIATE GOVERNMENT PROBLEM, AS RECENTLY STATED 
by Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau, is to induce 
consumers “to refrain from spending some forty billion 
dollars in 1943.” ‘This sum represents his estimate of the 
amount of money which the American people will have at 
the end of the year, after they buy all the goods and 
services available to be bought, and after payment of their 
taxes. This is the “excess purchasing power” which 
threatens the economic stability of the country by its 
inflationary possibilities. Hence the drive to encourage sav- 
ings in such forms as will remove the danger that the 


forty billion dollars will be used to bid up the prices of 


civilian goods which, because of almost total conversion of 
industry to war, are rapidly becoming scarce. To avoid a 


devastating rise in the cost of living, some means must 
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now be devised to lock up or slice off substantially all-of 
this excess for the duration of the war. 

Even if the government should resort, for example, to 
the device of compulsory savings for the duration, Ameri- 
can industry would not be prepared to start making the 

. goods. It would not know what people would want to 
buy. It would have to set up new selling organizations to 
replace those now rapidly disappearing. Before it could 
decide what to produce it would have to wait until it 
knew what the specific orders were. This time lag—the 
period between organizing to produce and actual produc- 
tion—during which the purchasing power released after 
the war will have free play, can result in a post-war in- 
flation comparable only to that experienced in Germany 
after the first World War. 

The billions of excess purchasing power in 1943 will be 
“excess” only because the goods people now want to pur- 
chase will not be available. It represents also a “power” 

which, if properly guided, can start the wheels of in- 
dustry producing those goods with a minimum of inter- 
ruption for reconversion. So guided, it can in large part 
solve the problem of threatened unemployment, while at 

the same time avoiding the danger of post-war inflation. 


Harnessing the Excess Purchasing Power 


‘IT Is A TRIBUTE TO AMERICAN IMAGINATION THAT THE CON- 
‘cept of making use.of this power has found voice in one 
~quarter after another. Thus Henry J. Kaiser, the dam 
“builder. who has revolutionized methods of shipbuilding 
and airplane construction, turned up as an insurgent at the 
‘recent War Congress of American Industry, and chal- 
lenged members of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers to sell now for post-war delivery. Such a plan, he 
suggested to his fellow manufacturers, would assure the 
ipeople of “the first and primary essential”—employment 
for all—“when the juggernaut of war comes’ to rest.” 
Giving a thumbnail sketch of his ideas, Mr. Kaiser. sug- 
gested the acceptance of down payments now on post- 
war delivery of automobiles, airplanes, new. housing, 
medical centers, and modern super-highways, which 
should be planned for now, so that there would be as- 
sured employment when war production stops. This, he 
held, would aid the government in the interval in tak- 
ing purchasing power out of the market. In Mr. Kaiser’s 
view, the immediate adoption of such a plan is necessary 
if we are to avert chaos in the period of transition. “This 
is the hour for action and now is the time,” he said, “to 
begin the heroic and magnificent task of reconstruction.” 
‘Mr. Kaiser is the most recent to advocate the adoption 
uf ‘an advance selling national program. Since early last 
spring when I circulated an outline of a plan of this 
‘nature, interest in something along these lines has steadily 
increased. Thus the Advertising Club of New York 
promulgated a scheme to stimulate retail orders for future 
delivery on automobiles and refrigerators. The National 
Association of Gas Appliance and Equipment Manu- 
facturers was working on a kindred program to spur 
advance sales. So, too, were the American Marketing 
Association, the National Federation of Sales Executives, 
and some of the heads of the automobile industry. 
All the plans publicized have some or all of the follow- 
ing objectives: 4 
1. To prevent inflation by siphoning off the present excess 
purchasing power of the people due to the scarcity of goods. 
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2. To aid in financing the prosecution of the war by mak- 
ing available for the use of the government the instalment 
monies collected from purchasers. 

3. To establish a backlog of orders for civilian goods when 
the war is over and thereby make possible quick re-em- 
ployment. 

4. To hold essential selling staffs together, so as to be ready 
for post-war marketing. 

5. To keep alive and preserve during the war period the 
value of the goodwill of trade names and brands. 


But the pressure of war production has been incessant 
and none of these plans has yet been approved by the 
manufacturers in any of the durable goods industries. 

A canvass I made last summer, nevertheless indicated 
that the selling divisions of national manufacturing com- 
panies had a lively interest in post-war instalment selling. 
One of these manufacturers, for example, charged a plan- 
ning unit with developing an instalment program which 
would incorporate the idea of placing deposits with the 
government as an aid in prosecuting the war. An execu- 
tive of a leading auto manufacturing corporation saw in 
the proposal the preservation of its organization of fran- 
chise dealers, which had taken years to build up. Dealers 
and distributors of refrigerators, air-conditioning, and 
automobiles similarly saw in it the salvage of their selling 
staffs. Representatives of finance companies saw pos- 
sibilities of functioning as collection agencies; newspaper 
publishers and advertising agencies saw opportunities for 
keeping trade accounts alive. There was self interest in 
these attitudes; but I was impressed with the fact that 
practical businessmen were convinced that’ consumers 
would see their stake in such a program and would will- 
ingly participate if it were sponsored at once by leading 
manufacturers and the government. 

James L. Wick, business analyst°of Prentice Hall, Inc., 
put it this way: Pee 


WHY SHOULDN'T the public start buying post-war automo- 
biles Now—paying for them on the instalment plan and 
having them fully paid for by the time the war is over? It 
would cut down current buying power, thus helping to re- 
duce the most threatening cause of inflation. It would build 


up buying power: for the post-war period when many are 


worrying about the possibility of a crash. 


The U. S. Chamber of Commerce carried out a nation- 
wide survey of family needs anticipated ‘during the first 
six months after the end of hostilities. Its findings were 
brought out in September, and included this analysis:_ 


To finance consumer-planned purchases, 56 percent of the 
families said they were able to save at the present time—29 
percent are laying away 8 percent or more of their monthly 
income, and 35 percent are planning to have an accumulated 
annual saving of 10’percent or more. Fifty-nine percent of the 
families-are putting money into war bonds and stamps; 50 
percent are using life insurance; 16 percent savings accounts: 
16 percent are paying off mortgages and 10 percent are chan- 
neling their funds into other savings or investments. Nine- 
teen percent are saving for a specific post-war purchase. 


Said the Saturday Evening Post in its October 3, 1942 
issue: 


.. . Representatives of industry, business, and the govern- 


ment have for some time been discussing a plan . .’. that 


people be permitted to buy tomorrow’s prosperity today. The 


‘money lent to the government under this plan would be used 


for guns, planes, and tanks .. . . When the war is over, the 
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certificates would be applied to the price of a new car or a 
dining-room suite, the producer redeeming the certificates 
at the Treasury. Thus, war saving is stimulated through 
the addition of a definite purpose for some of the money 
saved. Manufacturers could count on purchasing power to be 
used for goods they will want to produce, but on which 
they will be uncertain where to begin. Post-war employment 
and purchasing power are, to a limited extent at any rate, 
advanced from somewhat ambitious blueprints’to the status 


of a backlog... . 


Meanwhile, a review was made by the Office of Price 
Administration of plans and proposals in the light of its 
‘own studies. This was in the hands of Rolf Nugent, 
economist and special adviser, former chief of the auto- 
mobile rationing section. Mr. Nugent had long been asso- 
ciated with Leon Henderson, the pioneer chief of OPA, 
in the work of the Russell Sas. Foundation in the field 
of small loans; and he brought an exact knowledge of 
consumer credit to the project. With a group of collabo- 
rators, Mr. Nugent crystallized a master plan, which, as 
this is written, is before the Treasury and various indus- 
trial experts, as a basis for joint government and industry 
consideration and action. 


Instalment Buying in Reverse 


PREPARED AFTER MONTHS OF INTENSIVE STUDY OF POST-WAR 
finance and employment, this master plan would give the 
’ American people the opportunity now to purchase auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, electric stoves, farm equipment, 
air-conditioning, and other consumer durable goods. Pay- 
ment for the goods would be made by instalments during 
the war. Deliveries would be made after the war. Mean- 
while the monies paid in would be used by the govern- 
ment in its prosecution of the war. 

Purchasers ot zoods under this plan will get (1) priority 
of delivery as against those who delay buying until after 
the war; and (2) a discount of at least 10 percent from 
post-war prices. This discount would be the aggregate 
of what the government would pay for the use of the 
money during the war and what the dealers who make 
deliveries of the goods after the war would forego out 
of their normal gross profit. For the use of the monies 
deposited with it under the plan, it is estimated that the 
government would pay approximately the same interest as 
it now pays on War Bonds. 

The control of priorities and the issuance of the cer- 
tificates of purchase under the plan would be under the 
‘control of the Federal Reserve Banks through whom the 
monies collected would be made available to the govern- 
ment. 

The plan makes no attempt, and wisely so, to sell goods 
by sample or description. The uncertainty of the war’s 
duration clearly would make such an attempt futile. As 
the experience of war manufacturers in plastics, alumi- 
num, and other materials grows, engineers have become 
more and more reluctant to prophesy the design and 
structure of post-war goods. 

Under the plan, no definite make or model need be 
chosen by purchasers now. Shopping can await the time 
when automobiles roll off the production line. If the war 


comes to an early conclusion, manufacturers, like Alfred - 


P. Sloan of General Motors, predict that most probably 
the 1942 models of automobiles, refrigerators and other 
durables, with such improvements as can be readily made, 


will be the first available. The tools and dies for these 
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goods have not been scrapped and can be put into use in 
a comparatively few months for civilian production. If 
the war is a long one, new designs and models may be 
worked out after the peak of war production of tanks, 
ships, and planes has passed. 

The plan also solves the problem of the price at which 
the post-war goods shall be sold by providing that pur- 
chasers may choose goods within price ranges: thus, in 
the case of autos—$700 to $1,000; $1,000 to $1,500; and 
$1,500 to $2,000. 

Under the plan, therefore, a purchaser need only decide 
which of the durable goods he wishes to buy and in what 
price range. Once that decision is made, he makes a 
specified down payment and signs the instalment pur- 
chase contract. This will specify the number and the 
amount of each instalment payment required to complete 
the purchase. He also elects what date each month later 
remittances will be paid. When he makes his first instal- 
ment payment, he receives a book from the collecting 
agency designated. After all instalments have been paid, 
the dealer from whom he has originally procured the 
contract delivers to him a paid up certificate with his 
priority number. This certificate will then entitle him to 
delivery of the article he has purchased at the merchandise 
value of 110 percent of what he has paid in. If the delivery 
price of the automobile is less than this, the. purchaser will 
receive the cash difference from the dealer making de- 
livery. If the price is more, the purchaser will add the 
difference in cash to his certificate or arrange for financing 
in later instalments. 

If the purchaser chooses not to take delivery after the 
war when he is entitled to it, his certificate will be re- 
deemable for the full amount paid by him. 

Thus the purchaser of ‘a $1,000 automobile certificate 
would be entitled to a post-war car with a sales value of . 
$1,100 if he waits until the car is ready for delivery—or 
to $1,000 in cash. At any time before he is entitled to de- 
livery, he will be able to cash his certificate for the amount 
he has paid. in, less the actual cost of selling and collection. 
If the automobile should be ready for delivery before in- 
stalment payments under the contract are completed, pur- 
chasers will be able to arrange with the usual finance com- 
panies to make payments on the balance. 


Safeguards for Post-War Consumers 


CoNSUMERS WILL BE PROTECTED UNDER THE PLAN IN A 
number of important respects. 


First: Given a free choice to shop around with certificates, 
they will not be buying a pig-in-a-poke. The usefulness and 
technical performance of our automobiles, refrigerators, oil 
burners, and other durable goods have long been demon- 
strated. The consumer knows that Chevrolet, Ford, Plymouth, 
and other automobile manufacturers will make good cars; 
and that Frigidaire, General Electric, Kelvinator, Servel, 
Westinghouse and others will make good refrigerators. 
Second: Price and quality competition will be as keen as 
ever. While the original dealer is paid a commission for his 
services in selling the certificate, his real profit in the trans- 
action is realized on the delivery. There would thus be just 
as strong competition among dealers as there was before the 
war. As a result, manufacturers would be compelled to meet 
each other’s competition to deliver the best product at the 
lowest price. 

Third: Through the control of priorities there will be no 
discrimination in deliveries by eee among their customers. 
Precedence of delivery will be (Continued on page 30) 


Can Europe’s Youth Be Salvaged? 


by HEINZ SOFFNER 


Another writer in this ‘issue voices American faith in our youth and its 
democratic future. Here Mr. Soffner shows how the Nazis line up Euro- 
pean youth for their savage program; and how the United Nations can 
help these exploited young people regain freedom -and human dignity. 


‘TOTAL WARFARE HAS GIVEN THE YOUTH OF TODAY UN- 
precedented responsibility. Only the young, toughened by 
specialized training, ready for self-sacrifice, can endure its 
incredible strain on body, mind, and spirit. Panzer troops, 
airmen, parachutists, commandos, submarine crews are 
youths in their ’teens and early twenties. 

“Never in the field of human conflict was so much 
owed by so many to so few,” said Winston Churchill 
after the R.A.F. had won the Battle of Britain. The 
revolutionary development of military techniques since 
1918, instead of reducing the soldier to a mere “war 
machine operator,” as many experts predicted, gave the 
individual more importance than in World War I. 

Youth in this war does not represent mere numbers, but 
rather the elements of personal valor and skill. Nor is 
this new significance of youth restricted to the battlefronts. 
Army staffs, public administrations, political organisms, 
war industry, facing situations of swift and unpredictable 
change, also are insatiable in recruiting young people. 

A few years ago, the world seemed to have no place for 
the rising generation. According to the 1940 census, 35 
percent of all the unemployed in this country were under 
twenty-five years of age, although only 22 percent of the 
employable population was in that age group. In Germany 
in 1934, 620,000 boys leaving y 
school found only 155,700 
available jobs. Students saw 
little opportunity to launch 
their chosen careers. The 
anxious voice of youth was 
given scant attention by | 

_ their elders, who were them- 
selves struggling desperately 
against economic chaos. 

In the worldwide revolu- 
tion of which the war is the 
current phase, the new role 
of youth is vital not only to 
the military outcome but to 

the whole future of society. 
This train of events started 
in Europe. Let us trace the 
changing youth pattern in 
European countries. 
The post-war depression 
in Europe hit every coun-— 
try’s rising generation even 
harder than the older people. 
Millions of boys and girls : 
_ were unable to gain training Xl ae 
ME ros i OS i i 
and jobs, personal independ- 
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“Suffer little children to come unto me” 
{and Surll make them hits Nagi: olawee} 


Netherlands News, Netherlands Information Bureau 


ence (from their families or from relief organizations), 
and community status. Such traditional outlets as new 
business enterprise or emigration were closed. Desperate 
youth either tried to turn away from bitter reality, to 
alpinism, vegetarianism, mysticism or other -isms, at- 
tempting to create for themselves an “escapist” world of 
their own, or became the prey of political extremists, left 
or right. 


Youth in Hitler’s Germany 


Hirer CAME TO POWER LARGELY ON THE SHOULDERS OF 


frustrated German youth. At the end of 1932, more than 
40 percent of the Nazi party members were between 
eighteen and thirty years of age. Hitler made the young 
men soldiers, storm troopers, policemen, or munitions 
workers. He made the girls farmhands, domestic servants, 
social workers in innumerable Nazi agencies, or clerical 
workers in the new government bureaus. 

But Hitler did much more for his young pawns. He gave 
organized Hitler Youth precedence over the family and 
over the school, thus gratifying German youth in its age- 
old opposition to a rigid educational system and to an 
almost military domination at home. He offered youth 
grandiose opportunities in the party and the government. 
Young men in their twenties 
rose rapidly to top-flight 
leadership in the Nazi move- 
ment—Baldur von Schirach 
who became national leader 
of the Nazi Students’ League 
_at twenty-one, Nazi Reich 
Youth Leader at twenty- 
four, and one of the Nazi 
party policy makers (Reichs- 
leitung) at twenty-five; 
Rudolf Schmeer, who at 
twenty-six was Deputy Gau- 
leiter and at twenty-eight 
director of the “leadership 
office” at Labor Front head- 
quarters and a member of 
the Reichstag; Albert For- 
ster, head of the white collar 
workers’ branch of the 
Labor Front, who in his — 
early twenties was already a 
Reichsredner (party speaker 
sent on nationwide tours) 
and at twenty-eight Gau-_ 
leiter in Danzig; Heinrich 


ae 


w Hunke, who at twenty-two: fy 


Amenable Dutch youth leaving The Hague to fight with the Nazis on the Russian front 


was county leader for Lippe and Westphalia, at twenty- 
five research assistant in the Retchswehr Ministry and, at 
twenty-seven, assistant director in the Gauleitung Gross- 
Berlin and special delegate on economic policies at 
Munich. Thousands of such “bright young men” stepped 
into important places in Hitler’s new hierarchy. 

The story of how Hitler changed Germany’s educa- 
tional system, and how, year by year, he drafted eight 
million German boys and girls ten to eighteen years of 
age for the privileged, compulsory Hitler-Jugend, has 
been told in many articles and books, most recently by 
Gregor Ziemer (“Education for Death”), Hans Siemsen 

.. (“Hitler Youth”), and in Prof. E. Y. Hartshorne’s pam- 
phlet, “German Youth and the Nazi Dream of Victory.” 
It is unnecessary to’ repeat that story here. 

But how does German youth stand up under the im- 
pact of war? How is the war affecting youth in the oc- 
cupied countries of Europe? And what is American re- 
sponsibility for Europe’s youth—now and after 
victory ? ‘3 

Thus far, German youth has been able to “take 
it.” German tanks, submerged in French rivers 
by their suicidal drivers to pave a path for their 
comrades; German parachutists over Crete, leap- 
ing into the murderous fire of the defenders; 
German war prisoners, killed while attempting 
to escape from Canadian camps to honor the 
birthday of the Fuehrer—there is ample testimony 
to the efficiency of Nazi education. The marked. 
difference in spirit between younger and older 
German soldiers proves that Nazi indoctrination 
makes better fighters than traditional army train- 
ing. 

But German youth is paying a ghastly price for 
its privileged place in Hitler’s New Order. Can 

~ all the jobs obtained in occupied countries, all the 
license allowed Hitler’s young barbarians, com-- 
pensate German youth for its rapidly rising death 
toll on expanding battlefronts? For the denial of 
self-direction in their lives, for the distortion of 
their education, and their degradation from hu- 
man beings into cogs of the state machine? 
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Quisling’s Norwegian recruits—for military training in Germany 


People who left Germany dur- 
ing the winter of 1941-42 report 
a significant contrast between the 
young Nazis of military age, 
those twenty to thirty years old, 
and the oncoming generation, 
the boys in their ‘teens. Here 
are reflected the first effects of 
the Russian campaign with its 
heavy casualties and the long 
postponement of Hitler’s prom- 
ised victory. 

“What does this war mean to 
me?” a German youngster asked 
one observer. “The older ones, 
who got safe positions in the 
conquered territories or here at 
home, are well off. But how 
about us? All these years we’ve 
had to run errands for the Hitler 
Youth after. school. In the eve- 
nings, meetings. On Sundays, 
marching and parades. In vaca- 
tion, military camp or harvest work. We are never left 
alone, never allowed to be ourselves. Now I have to give 
a year of labor service. After that, the army. The end— 
somewhere in the endless plains of Russia!” 

We must not exaggerate the significance of such isolated 
cases. But neither must we overlook these signs of re- 
sentment against the merciless coercion of young bodies 
and minds. 

This is what Nazism has done to the youth of its 
idolized “Aryan” super-race. And yet German youth is 
infinitely better off than youth of the non-German nations 
within Hitler’s reach. German youth still helps rule over 
the conquered countries of Europe, still has access to all 
kinds of “master-class” positions, is better fed, better 
clad, better housed than European youth of other na- 
tionalities. ; 

Let us look at Nazi-dominated youth beyond the 
1938 frontiers of the Reich. 
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European photos 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


European photos 


Giving the Hitler salute, the first lot of French war prisoners are returned from Germany in exchange for French workmen 


German Youth in Conquered Countries 
YOUNG PEOPLE OF GERMAN DESCENT HAVE BEEN INCORPORATED 
into the Hitler Youth which quickly spread its tight net- 
work in the wake of the advancing German armies. A 
special delegate of the Reich Youth leader was appointed 
for the General Government of Poland, to organize young 
Germans and to control young Poles. In April 1942, the 
Hitler Youth in Poland was given the same privileges as 
in the Reich, with a Youth Office in the General Govern- 
ment. 
In Czechoslovakia, youth is regimented by the Befehls- 
stelle Boehmen und Maehren (central command for 
Bohemia and Moravia) of the Hitler Youth. An institute 
for national-political education was EE Ie at Castle 
Ploschkowitz, to select fu- 
ture Nazi leaders from the 
élite of the Sudeten 
youth. The past summer, 
the puppet administration 
of the “Protectorate” intro- 
duced a compulsory youth 
organization for all 
“Aryan” Czech boys and 
girls between. ten and 
eighteen years of age. 
_ In Alsace and Lorraine, 
the Hitler Youth originally 
was called ‘“‘German 
People’s Youth.” In Stras- 
-bourg eighty Nazi kinder- 
gartens, caring for 4,000 


children a day, were set ue Young Spanish guests at the summer fighting games in Germany 


to begin Germanization in pre-school years. In the sum- 
mer of 1941, in spite of war restrictions, 500 young people 
from these provinces were taken on an extensive tour of 
the Reich, to impress them with the vastness and power — 
of the Fuehrer’s realm. A company of 450 girl leaders 
from Lorraine spent their long vacation in a summer 
training camp at Metz, together with 400 Nazi girl leaders 
from other districts of western Germany. At the same 
time, numerous groups of Hitler Youth from the Altreich 
were ordered to take summer trips into the two annexed 
French provinces. 

The German Labor Front is continuing its annual 
vocational contest for German youth in foreign countries, 
which is not merely propaganda, but a means of uncover- 
ing budding talent for 
Nazi war industry. These 
contests, patterned after 
similar contests in the 
Reich, include _ practical 
and theoretical tests in the 
contestants’ occupa- 
tions, and examinations in 
academic subjects and 
Nazi ideology. In 1940, ac- 
cording to official Nazi 
statements, there were 
2,600 participants from 
about fifty countries, prob- 
ably counting each con- 
quered territory and each 
puppet regime separately. 

Pro-Nazi youth groups 


. 
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from eleven European countries were the honored guests 
of the Reich Youth Leader at the Summer Fighting 
Games in August 1941, in Breslau. In the summer of 
1942, the Reich Youth Leadership, in keeping with 
Hitler’s general “New Europe” propaganda, began to 
organize an all-European Nazi Youth Federation on a 
large scale. The spectacular beginning was a Youth Mani- 
festation for European Culture, held June 18 to 23 in 
Weimar. After the meeting, the assembled Nazi-Fascist 
youth leaders of a dozen European countries were the 
guests of the Italian Fascist Youth in Florence. 

The first business session of the All-European Youth 
Federation was held in September 1942, in Vienna, where 
Baldur von Schirach, founder of the Hitler Youth and 
still Director of Youth Affairs in the supreme Nazi Party 
Cabinet, now serves as Reich Governor for Austria. 
Axmann, Schirach’s successor in the Reich Youth Leader- 
ship, and Vidussoni, general secretary of the Italian 
Fascist Party, were appointed joint presidents of the 
federation. 


How the Germans Use Pro-Nazi Youth 


PRESSING NEED FOR ADDITIONAL MANPOWER CAUSES THE 
Nazis to exploit amenable youth in the conquered or 
satellite countries in four chief directions: young men to 
go as anti-Bolshevist volunteers to the Russian front; 
girls to bear children to German fathers and thus to in- 
crease the “master race”; political youth groups to police 
and to spy upon their fellow countrymen and to staff the 
various puppet governments; most recently, “farm ap- 
prentices” for eastern Europe, to help colonize these fertile 
regions and to build up a “safety belt” between the Reich 
and Russia. 

Anti-Bolshevist volunteers, few in numbers, but much 
publicized by the Axis, have been recruited in Spain, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Denmark, and Nor- 
way. Originally intended to serve as propaganda units 
for the “United Europe Crusade Against Bolshevism,” 
they seem in fact to have been used simply as cannon 
fodder and their casualties are reported to be extremely 
high. Persistent complaints in the Nazi-controlled press 
of Belgium, the Netherlands and elsewhere, about the 
“outrageous” boycott of the volunteers and their families, 
indicate that as propaganda this enlistment of youth is a 
failure. 

Thus Mr. Blokzijl, the Dutch “Lord Haw-Haw,” in a 
broadcast last August revealed that 375 Nazi volunteers 
destined for the eastern front were hailed as “traitors” on 
their way to the railroad station at The Hague. A group 
of these volunteers complained in a recent announcemeni 
in the Amsterdam daily Algemeen Handelsblad: “Many 
of our comrades have lost all connection with their rela- 
tives by volunteering. Hence many of them have been 
deprived of their homes. They complain there is no pos- 
sibility of spending their leaves in the homeland . , .” 
Recently two women and a man were sentenced to one 
year’s imprisonment in Amsterdam for shouting “malig- 
nant and unrepeatable words” at Dutch Nazis leaving for 
the Russian front. 
Producing children by German fathers is encouraged 
throughout occupied Europe, provided, of course, that the 
mothers-to-be are of “desirable racial background.” Seyss- 
Inquart, Reich Commissioner in the Netherlands, author- 


izes marriages between German soldiers and minor girls. 


_ without the consent of the girls’ parents. Norwegian 


from many lands take turns in the Foreign Youth Train- 


_ and military instruction, eat arm 


League are included in the 


Germans and become pregnant, 
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are granted free transportation to Cae pay Bi 
for one month before and one mont 4 

< ‘ve the child to the German state an 
provided they give t the Reich. x heaea 
themselves remain as workers in the ai ee 
cedure has been further regulated by a decree : e es 
Government “to preserve and to promote se y ra a 
Germanic heritage” in children “begotten by ie ae 4 
the German armed forces in the occupied Dutch an 
Norwegian territories and borne by Dutch or NO ae 
women.” The elaborate provisions of the cae ude 
the placing of the children in foster Pee in pee 
and employment for the mothers. The decree ee 
izes the high command of the Wehrmacht to extend these 
provisions to other occupied territories. ee: Pes F 

Native fascist and pro-Nazi youth organizations in the 
conquered countries have been newly created, or developed 
from weak groups into important agencies by making 
them the only route to official positions and the only 
lawful meeting places for youth. These organizations 
control youth hostels, summer camps, schools, and labor 
service. Among these groups are Quisling’s Unghirden 
(young storm troopers) and U ngdomsfylking (Nazi 
youth) in Norway; young Rexists and Flemish nation- 
alists in Belgium; the Union Populaire de la Jeunesse, 
Jeunesses nationales populaires and other French youth 
movements; Mussert’s National Jeugdstorm in the Neth- 
erlands; youth sections of the terrorist Ustasa in Croatia, 
and similar organizations in Latvia, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
and elsewhere. 

All these groups represent only small minorities of ~ 
each country’s youth, but the Nazis try to put them in 
control over the “unreliable” majorities. In Norway, a 
decree of March 1, 1942, made membership in the Quisling 
youth movement compulsory for all boys and girls be- 
tween ten and sixteen years. Special training for future 
leaders is being provided. 

Young Dutchmen, seventeen to twenty-five years old, 
have been recruited for the Nazi Elite Guards. They are 
promised civil employment after six months service; 
after two years, they may acquire German citizenship; a _ 
member of four years standing is promised a farm of © 
60 to 75 acres. Labor service has been made compulsory — 
for a period of six months. School teachers have to go | 
to Germany for “re-training” in the Oldenburg training ~ 
center of the Nazi Teachers’ League. The ancient Uni- 
versity of Leyden has been closed for more than a year, 
because of the uncompromising anti-Nazi attitude of stu- 
dents and faculty. In the future, the Dutch Nazi Students 
League alone is to decide who is “worthy” of higher edu-— 
cation under the New Order. Every student must have 
spent one year in the labor service. He cannot choose his 
university, but must report for examination at Utrecht, _ 
where he will be informed whether and where he will be > 
allowed to study. Of the former Leyden students, only — 
those whose field of study was theology, natural scichce, 
literature, or philosophy, are admitted to the examinations, 

Thousands of the promising crop of youthful Quislings | 


girls who consort with 


ing Camps of the Reich Youth Leader a Munich, or 
the International House of the Hj Maio 
the-Havel near Berlin. ¢ Hitler Youth in Gatow yn- 
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There they receive Nazi politi al . 


y rations, and wear smart 
uniforms. Even dates with members of the Nazi Girls’ 
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After completing the course, they return to their home- 
lands to get positions with the occupation authorities and 
to preach the Fuehrer’s gospel to their fellow countrymen. 
Attempts to recruit Norwegian, Danish, and Dutch 
youth for farming in eastern Europe started in the spring 
of 1942. In Norway, Quisling’s youth leader, Axel Stang, 
has issued an appeal to boys between seventeen and 
twenty-four to volunteer for work with German colonists 
in the Ostland (eastern Poland, the Baltic States, parts of 
White Russia, and the Ukraine). He promises farms to 
those who prove efficient. In Denmark, the German 
Reich Youth Leader invites boys and girls from fourteen 
to seventeen to take four years of practical and theoretical 
farm training in the East. After graduation, groups of 
twenty boys will be given collective farms, with buildings, 
livestock and equipment, while the girls are to become 
farmers’ wives. In the Netherlands, a call for sixteen 
and seventeen-year-old boys for the same purpose was 
broadcast over the Nazi-controlled radio only a few weeks 
before Nazi plans for the wholesale transportation of 
three million Hollanders to Ostland became known. 


Youth of “Inferior Races” 


This exploitation of amenable “Aryan” youth, however 
harsh and humiliating, is far better than the treatment 
meted out to the youth of the “inferior races,” to young 
Poles, Czechs, Frenchmen, to dissenters and, of course, 
to Jews everywhere. These youths, the Germans are frank 
to say, face serfdom or outrigi:t extermination. 

The program of extermination spares neither the un- 
born nor the babies in their cradles. In Poland, for in- 
stance, by a decree of July 24, 1941, the Nazi authorities 
restricted the sale of infant food to German babies. Polish 
children receive only half the milk ration allotted to little 
Germans in the same area. Protective regulations against 
child labor have been officially. abolished for Polish chil- 
dren. Millions of married or marriageable young French- 
men and Poles are held in German prison camps. Hun- 
dreds of thousands are confined in concentration camps 
or conscripted for battalions of laborers forcibly deported 
to Germany. Declining birthrates, soaring figures of child 
mortality, the permanent, crippling results of malnutrition 
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vos Nest girl leader and young women Peaett other lands spend the summer vacation tether at German training camps — 


and sub-human living conditions are to weaken and 
destroy the European peoples Hitler has condemned. 

Another Nazi weapon for degrading future generations 
of the “slave nations” is the methodical withholding of 
education. All Czech and Polish universities have been 
closed, two thirds of the Czech high schools liquidated 

aad only 35 percent of the Ozehs children graduating 
from elementary schools are allowed to enter high school. 
In Poland, only elementary education and a few craft 
schools are permitted. In the Baltic countries, forestry 
and agriculture are the two curricula open to college 
students. 

Moral corruption is attempted with no less calculation. 
Large scale distribution of pornographic literature is 
reliably reported from most occupied countries, and also 
the increased sale of liquor, one of the few commodities 
not subject to rationing. For the “inferior” races the Nazis 
encourage gambling, cheap music, and “sexy” vaudeville. 
They prohibit any expression of national culture through 
music, drama, or literature. Since the Nazis overran 
Poland, they have not permitted the publication of a 
single book in the Polish language. 

“The returns from the alcohol and lottery monopolies 
are much higher [than in pre-war Poland],” reports 
Simon Segal in his recent book, “The New Order in 
Poland.” “All the games of chance in gambling houses 
that were made legal by a German decree are under the 


“supervision of a General Board of the Monopolies. . . 


People of German race are forbidden to enter a gambling 
house... .” 

And Jan Evans, writing of “The Nazi Order in Poland” 
describes the situation as follows: 


“While Poles are barred from access to books of a serious 
character, the Nazi authorities have begun the publication of 
inferior, and frequently pornographic magazines . . . And 
while opera and’ any form of intelligent drama are not per- 
mitted on the Polish stage, revues and farces are allowed... 

“A memorandum issued by the Department for Education 
and Propaganda of the Governor Generalship has laid down 
definite instructions that cultural activity may not go beyond 
the satisfaction of ‘elementary needs of pleasure and amuse- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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THE DOORWAY 


[he Hearth of Life 


,EFLECTIONS ON LOVINGKINDNESS 


OVINGKINDNESS Is A RELIGION, | THINK, THAT GROWS WILD 
| the human heart. As all our varied bread comes origin- 
ly from wild wheat in prehistoric Asia, so I believe 
vingkindness, with all its persuasive come-hither, 
rough all its range from casual cheer and comradery to 
.¢ sublimities of compassion and tenderness; roots deep 
1 our nature, and forms. its childlike contact with in- 
nity. 

Kind looks and sounds and motions are a natural 
speranto, a language so universal that beasts understand 
. Explorers and naturalists say that even reptiles respond 
) it, as lizards creep and sway toward the sound of a 
ute in the woods. If we had a spectroscope that could 
etect such qualities, we might find the element of un- 
Ifish living as present throughout the universe as is 
on. 

Daily observation is all we need to show the probability 
; this. Let us look deep in our own hearts—what is 
nderneath everything else there? What in youth and 
hat in age, but a great thirst for loving? We thirst also 
x being loved, the receiving; but far more ardently for 
.e giving. We first love, then long to be requited and 
well in mutual bliss. 

What is there in the summer evening light, or winter 
rise, when we stand so long and gaze? Isn’t it to re- 
ive some widening and deepening of the heart, some 
tuition of future friendship, human or with forest and 
a? Tolstoi became aware that God is love by gazing into 
flowering tree in spring. Perhaps our occasional intense 


elight in nature contains in solution a dim realization, 


wat the element of kindness is innate in the universe. 
there not a link between such primitive recognitions 
id the worked-out conception of a scientist like Kropot- 
in, of “mutual aid as a factor in evolution?” At least 
ere surely is in the love of nature often a sense of 
nion; sometimes of reunion. 


‘Aitsiof the Eden of youth 
Awake and stir in the soul. 


Lovingkindness is the southern exposure, the home 
pect, the hearth, in fact, of life. 

Each of us has known a moment, and if we are happy, 
any, when we were in love with it. Either the kindness 
- another lighted up life for us, or we discovered what 
iss it is to show kindness to another. How deeply rooted 
| natural desire is being good to one another. Can any 
‘us remember a time when we were not responsive to 
ie supremacy of loving over the other elements of life? 
Jhat gave more memorableness to a day than the 
coment when tenderness came into your own voice as 
replied to another? Whether it became spontaneously 
nder, as it does in youth only, or after an inward effort, 
omentary or protracted, such as older people learn to 
ake, you were enabled to leave dull self-assertion unex- 


essed, and instead gave beauty and grace to human re-. 


tions by a syllable or look of affection, comradeship, or 
iderstanding mirth, 
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by SARAH N. CLEGHORN 


Wee receive lovingkindness long before we leave the 
womb. So indispensable is this religion to infant life, so 
dependent are the young upon it, that without it their 
bodies cannot continue to exist. Before the mother has 
strength to wash, clothe, cradle, and feed the baby, other 
hands thus baptize the newborn into the catholicity of 
lovingkindness. A child brought up in a household with- 
out this religion, in the chilly climate life presents with- 
out it, is heartily pitied by the neighboring families; and 
their compassionate words, touches, little gifts, hospitality, 
convey to him all the meaning of life. But not alone to 
him. They illuminate life to the givers. 


‘THINKING OF LIFE AS WE KNOW IT, WE REALIZE HOW TRULY 
the holy spirit of lovingkindness blows where it listeth, as 
Jesus said. We realize how impalpable are its altars, how 
irregular its informal services—services indeed. To our 
comfort we realize how few of us pass a day without 
taking part in one of these. We leave our gift, the cup 
of cold water, before the altar of opportunity, and go our 
way, but have ourselves partaken, and brought fellow- 
hungerers to partake with us, of a holy communion. 

Aristotle said that the power of God is of this kind, that 
“it draws us as the beloved draws the lover.” I believe 
human hearts turn with spontaneous gladness to the con- 
ception that God is what we cannot help loving. Wasn't 
our obstinate dissent from the dull exactions of one or 
another religious system really caused by our native ideals 
rising higher than what was being offered to us? We 
were seeking a God more simple, lovable, and great. An 
angel kept quietly saying to us, “He is not here; He is 
risefim 

It was not so much because of our selfishness and in- 
dolence that we were dissatisfied, I think, with conceptions 
of religion as a discipline for painfully perfecting the in- 
dividual soul. We were dissatisfied with such conceptions 
of religion because we wanted religion to put self really 
second, and the mutual life of self and brother really first. 
We have been homesick, as St. Augustine said—and | 
believe it was fora religion of lovingkindness. 

Perhaps this religion will prove especially acceptable to 
scientific thought (as science becomes more and more 
human), by its transcendence of the ever-personal element, 
with all its fixation to localities, buildings, books, and 
special periods of history. Jesus in his early ministry dis- 
couraged that-fond possessiveness and almost idolatrous 
person-worship, and found for it an immortal sublima- 
tion, “Inasmuch as ye did it unto the least of these, ye 
did it unto me.” 

As religions outgrow their bounds of place and time, 
finding more and more scope and unity in their essentials, 


there may be between religion and science an approach as 


natural as gravitation. And perhaps God will be recog- 
nized first as capitalized Lovingkindness; and later, be- 
coming more entrenched in human behavior, will be 
called plain lovingkindness. And acceptable worship will 
be clearly understood as the divine life of being good to 
all. 
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Men’s Minds and Ships 


by W. H. MICHAEL, Captain (Medical Corps) U. S. Navy 


In this illuminating article based on long experience wit 
; omy 
a navy medical officer tells how he believes men’s mind 


h men and war, 
s—conditioned for 


peace—can be brought to withstand the shock of battle. 


WE SAW A HOLOCAUST OF MEN AND SHIPS AT PEARL Harsor. 
In all the horror of that morning it seemed that man had 
done his worst in the destruction of man and the works 
of man. 

But beginning that day and on through the days that 
followed, it became evident that the damage had gone 
beyond visible destruction. It had wrought invisible havoc 
with men’s minds as well as with men’s bodies and men’s 
ships. 

Among the wounded was a big healthy-looking sailor. 
He was trembling, his face anxious, his eyes wild. 
“Where’s your wound?” a medical officer asked. “I’m not 
wounded. I try, but I just can’t take it.” And he went on 
sadly repeating, “I can’t take it.” 

“Shell shock. Anxiety neurosis,” murmured the navy 
surgeon. 

On the next day, and the next, and the next, more 
cases of anxiety neurosis appeared. It is the commonest 
acute form of the violent mental shock of war (not to 
be confused with the physical shock of explosive blasts 
causing breaks in tissue with visceral rupture or multiple 
hemorrhages within the skull, the chest, or the abdomen). 
But there were other varieties of damage to the mind: 
soldiers’ heart (effort syndrome), gastric neuroses, de- 
mentia praecox, and many forms of psychosis all pre- 
cipitated by the shock of war. For the unconscious mind 
finds devious. ways to defend the body, and the mind 
whose balance has been destroyed devises devious means 
of creating a fanciful, a more pleasant mental environ- 
ment to replace. a real material environment which has 
become intolerable. 


The same action that had destroyed the balance and 
buoyancy of ships had also destroyed the same elements 
in men’s minds. For men’s minds are like ships. Both 
go down when their buoyancy is destroyed. Some minds 
are leaky tramps and make heavy weather, even founder 
in the tranquillity of peace. Some are destroyers—quick, 
aggressive, but not able to withstand a great shock, a 
torpedo; and some minds are like battleships which may 
withstand the shock of one or two torpedoes and remain 
afloat. But no ship, no mind is unsinkable. 


Even Trained Men Are Like Converted Merchant Ships 


YET THERE IS AN ESSENTIAL DIFFERENCE BETWEEN SHIPS AND 
minds: When a sailor—who knew his Hawaiian—saw 


the destroyer Shaw explode in the drydock, he exclaimed: 


“That tin can is paw.” Yet in two months the Shaw went 

back to the mainland under her own steam. I saw her 

picture recently. She has a new bow, is ready to fight. 
But the mental, the invisible casualties: as far as active 


sand opinions porceed in this article are not necessarily 


The view 
those of the Navy. D 
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participation in the war is concerned, they are pau. oH 
are out of active service for good. Of all the non-battle 
casualties who went to the mainland in the month after 
the attack, approximately half were sick with mental 
disease. The best they can hope for is an apparent re- 
covery and a quiet job. Ships can be rebuilt, better, more 
modern than before; minds can only be patched. 

When a ship goes down, the cause of sinking is easily 
discoverable. The ship’s sides may have been blown in, 
watertight bulkheads may have given way. But some- 
times ships sink from causes which might have been 
averted, and the navy has developed methods to limit the 
damage caused by bomb, shell, or torpedo and to prevent 
all sinkings which can be prevented. These methods con- 
stitute the modern science of damage control. 

Damage control in ships built for war begins soon after 
the laying of the keel. The ship is divided into many 
compartments by watertight bulkheads. There may be 
blisters to prevent the explosion of a torpedo from reach- © 
ing vital parts. A system of flooding or pumping com-~— 
partments helps to keep the ship on an even keel and 
to maintain buoyancy. The warship is built with the 
paramount idea of carrying armament and using it ef- 
fectively. i 

But in ships built for peacetime, the possibilities for 
damage control are more limited. Their bulkheads might — 
be strengthened, armament for defense added, crews 
trained in the art of emergency repairs, guns and gun-_ 
crews added. : 

Only Hitler has attempted to create men built for war. 
Even the trained navy man or the trained soldier was 
created for peace. He is like a merchant ship in which the 
conversion has been carried out as completely as possible. — 

But just as the merchant ship must meet certain spe-. 
cifications to be converted to war purposes, so must the 
civilian meet certain specifications — both physical and 
mental. It is the mental requirements which are of in-_ 
terest here. Approximately the same standards are used. 
for peacetime as for wartime service. The differences in 
aes oe result are due to the speed necessary in 

» and e attitude of the average.volunteer as com-_ 
pared with the average selectee. The speed of induction — 
of as recruit is likely to increase the number of 
(whether is pace Sea 
forget that his Ne 1s apt to disguise any defects: 
delirium tre fi Theis hee 

eurlum tremens or fits. The selectee, on the contrary, is 
more likely to remember everything which might preve 
his induction, even remember things that n 8 pee 
Therefore each class presents its distinctive sroblees = i 

Certainly the man whose mental buoyancy corre n. : 
to the leaky hulk will not make a good Eile colieeiae 

: . > 5] . 
marine. The unsocial; the moron, the hysterical, and the 
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sychotic must be excluded. The alert non-commissioned 
ficer on recruiting duty knows this. So does the recruit- 
ig officer, line or medical, and they can accomplish a 


reat deal in rejecting men whose minds lack stability or 
uoyancy. 


Veeding Out the Unseaworthy 


\VAILABLE TO SELECTION BOARDS AND TRAINING STATIONS ARE 
sychiatrists. And a good psychiatrist may decrease the 
umber of unseaworthy minds admitted to the services. 
These specialists in mental diseases have emphasized the 
act that 60 percent of the veterans of World War I who 
equired hospitalization for disease were sick with neuro- 
sychiatric diseases. (Each cost the taxpayers $30,000.) But 
hey have overemphasized the inference that even with all 
he time they want (and they need a lot of time) they 
an greatly reduce that percentage in this war dy selection 
lone. And unless the psychiatrist is both a good psychia- 
rist and has a clear idea of the service for which he is 
electing men, he might pull out a lot of valuable military 
eedlings along with his weeds. There is a type of man 
vho is a poor, not to say bad citizen, who in peacetime 
ervices is frequently in trouble, but who in war makes 
he ideal fighting man. I recall a marine of the Second 
Division in France in 1918. “Me and the major is the 
nly ones what rates a orderly,” he used to say, because 
1¢ was always under guard for some breach of discipline. 
3ut at Bois de Belleau in June and again at the counter- 
ffensive from Villers Cotterets in July he fought like a 
lemon. Every experienced military man has seen such 
haracters. “Admiral X,” remarked a ranking officer re- 
ently, “has just enough of the so-and-so in him to make 
1 good leader.” If this war is to be won, in the writer’s 
pinion men of this type must not be excluded even at 
he risk of wasting time and money on a few incorrigibles. 

The ideal of the psychiatrist is to reconstruct a picture 
of a recruit’s mental background and obtain an accurate 
valuation of his present mental stability. That is all. But 
ven if a man’s background is perfect (it never is), and 
lis present mental stability is unquestionable, that does 
10t prove his mind can withstand the particular shock to 
which this war is destined to subject him. The best 
ysychiatrist and medical officer combined cannot foresee 
he personal role the man is to play in this particular 
war.* 

The best that can be done, therefore, is to pick men 
with reasonably substantial minds just as the navy picks 
‘or war conversion ships which are reasonably substantial. 
A great deal of thought has been put on the selection of 
nen to withstand the mental shock of war. But too little 
emphasis has been put on a mental preparation during 
conversion to increase resistance to that shock; and hardly 
ny emphasis has been put upon mental supervision— 
damage control—to maintain resistance to shock. As I 
write, a fourth of the non-battle disabilities in the active 
lavy are due to mental conditions, And these are perma- 
xent disabilities. It is high time that the subjects of mental 


conversion to war purposes and the damage control of the | 


nind be given the thought they deserve. 


_*Although Captain Michael writes as an experienced medical officer, it 
hould be pointed out in fairness to the psychiatrists that these specialists 
n mental diseases actually have no authority to pull selectees from mili- 
ary service. They make their diagnoses; the decisions are made by others. 
Thus Dr. George S. Stevenson, medical director of the National Committee 
or Mental Hygiene, states that the tendency has been for too many clear 
ases of neurosis, even peveliontyy to get into the army—rather than for 
orderline cases to be ruled out—TuHez Eprrors. 


JANUARY 1943” 


First Day the Hard Way 


THE CIVILIAN WHO HAS BEEN SELECTED AS PHYSICALLY AND 
mentally fit for the navy is immunized against typhoid, 
tetanus, and yellow fever; he is taught to shoot and his 
muscles are developed. Also immediately he receives his 
first mental shock—his transfer from the comparative 
fretdom of a domestic environment to the intimacy of a 
restricted community with definitely marked distinctions 
of rank and privileges. 

It is significant that of those in the first World War 
who finally foundered mentally, almost one tenth went 
under on the first day of military service. It would not be 
surprising if the same occurs.in this war, judging by this 
story of a naval recruit’s first day at the training station 
in January 1942: 


They drop us boots from trucks at the training station yard 
at about 7 a.m. and order us to pile our bags against the 
fence. “Fall in,” is the next order, then “off with your 
clothes.” We obey, letting our clothes fall where we stand. 
Dressed in our birthday suits, we are vaccinated for smallpox 
and form in a line which moves slowly upstairs. In four hours 
I reach the doctor’s office and, when my turn comes, I am 
given my final physical examination. Back in line again, and 
as we move along I get an anti-tetanus shot in one arm and 
an anti-typhoid in the other. Then, still standing, a hospital 
corps-man flattens out one arm on a board, sticks a hypo- 
dermic needle in a vein and draws out a big syringe full of 
blood. I move on along in line, holding a tuft of cotton over 
the needle hole. 

At last I reach the dental offices. It’s sure good to sit down, 
even in a dentist’s chair.. The dentist makes a chart of my 
teeth, tells me I’ve got to have a rotten molar out and three 
other teeth filled. Pleasant prospect. Back in line again, I 
go back to the lawn. We put on our clothes and get some 
dinner. After I eat I fall in a new line to have navy clothes 
issued. This line takes from three to six hours. I make it in 
four, taking time-out for supper. It is midnight when I get 
to the barracks and am assigned a bunk. I am tired, but T 
can take it. Some of the young kids are blubbering like babies. 

At 4:30 a.m. a chief specialist (one of Gene Tunney’s race 
horses) turns us out. Lord, I am sleepy and my arms ache 
from the shots! “Double time” he shouts, and away we go 
for a half mile. That first day in the navy is tough. 


It may be contended that such a day as an introduction 
to the navy is a good trial to weed out the weaklings. But 
for youngsters, some of them just seventeen years old, and 
for many who have left home for the first time, a day like 
that is initiating mental conversion with a vengeance, 
with an unnecessary shock. 

Many humane and considerate gestures could and 
should be instituted. These, trivial in themselves, would 
not decrease efficiency but would enormously moderate 
the ordeal. The mere effecting of the injections and the 
blood-taking with the recruit seated, for example, would 
take no more time and prevent the epidemics of faintings 
which are not unusual during these operations. A day in 
which so much is to be accomplished cannot be made too 
soft. And why a half mile trot at four-thirty in the morn- 
ing the very next day? There is plenty of time to get 
hard. 


A Good Captain—a Good Ship 


DAMAGE CONTROL OF THE MIND SHOULD BE BEGUN WITH 
that first day in the navy. It should continue through the 
years of service by so influencing the environment of both 
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er 


men and officers to increase their resistance to mental 
shock. . 

“If there’s a war, I want to be in his outfit.” Sometimes, 
during the years of peace, I heard an enlisted man say that 
of an officer. It is the greatest compliment that could be 


paid an officer, a compliment not often heard. It signifies. 


that that officer has created for that man the ideal of 
military inspiration—the wish to do his duty, if need be, 
his ultimate duty. If an officer can create such an in- 
spiration in each of his men, he has accomplished a near 
miracle in the mental preparation of his unit for war. 
That officer does not need lessons in damage control of 
the mind. 

But what are the elements by which such a near miracle 
is accomplished? There are four: Loyalty, example, con- 
trol of fatigue, and what may be called the institution of 
the confessional. It is impossible to give these four an 
order of importance, because that element most lacking in 
any given military unit is the most important for that 
unit. The weakest link... . 

Loyalty is important. Both kinds of loyalty, loyalty from 
the commander down to the lowest rating assures justice 
tempered by humanity—and it inspires loyalty from be- 
low upward. Loyalty from below upward assures atten- 
tion to duty and discipline. Both kinds of loyalty together 
assure esprit de corps, high morale. From the point of 
view of the damage control of minds, loyalty turns the 
attention of the individual outward from himself to an 
interest in his ship or unit. His personal problems bother 
him less in proportion to the importance he gives to the 
problems of his outfit. 

A good captain, if not too much hampered by bad of- 
ficers and bad men, means a happy and efficient ship, and 
a ship remarkably free from neuroses. Conversely, an of- 
ficer, particularly a commanding officer, who is egotistical, 
who acquires a perverted sense of values, or who is unjust 
and unsympathetic, is sure to endanger the mental 
stability of his men. And if he becomes unbalanced. . . . 

As loyalty creates esprit de corps, example creates con- 
fidence. The officer who inspires confidence under fire is 
doing much for the damage control of his men’s minds. 
If the officer is afraid, he must hide his fear, or if neces- 
sary, camouflage it with braggadocio or even facetiousness. 
If men waver, a word of sympathy, advice or encourage- 
ment, a good cussing-out, or a job to do, each in its proper 
place, may reestablish mental stability and prevent the 
precipitation of neuroses. Men cowering under bom- 
bardment, like dogs in a thunderstorm, usually find them- 
selves when given the proper stimulation plus a job. 

When a man actually loses his mental equilibrium— 


develops a neurosis—he should be removed from the _ 


other men at once. Nothing is more contagious than a 
neurosis while still undergoing the shock which has 
gi cal ised nh ey: ve 


. 


usually given the attention it de- 


| importance must not be forgotten. _ 
| use shock and neurosis; 


of any mental equilibrium 


a ae 


: can — 


good shape. I want to keep them that way or better. I 
want two weeks leave for all hands.” They got it. 


When Something’s on Their Minds 
THE CONFESSIONAL, THROUGH THE CENTURIES, HAS BEEN 


boon to mental 
recognized by the Catholics as the greatest 


stability. Though the institution of the confessional is not 


recognized by the navy, every mature officer ef ee mi: 
witnessed (or experienced) the salutary effect o t a i 
discussion of intimate personal problems. And if the dis- 
cussion leads to a solution, so much the better. The fee 
suddenly in a strange new environment, and ee ia 
assuming the new problems of physical gasersls re ~ 
quently in great need of a confessor. The chaplain an 

the medical officer are there, but it takes an intrepid re- 
cruit to bridge the social gulf between himself and the 


average chaplain or medical officer. 
The chief petty officers who command the recruit com- 


- panies at a naval training station are, or try to be, tough, — 


tyrannical, and rule more by fear than by example. “Gee; : 
I’d never have gone to him with my troubles,” is the usual ) 
reaction. These are the common sentiments of replies — 
about the period in the training station: “I was scared to 
death all the time” or “It was my worst time in the navy.” 
Obviously, neither chaplain, medical officer, nor chief 
petty officer serves as confessor. The confessor or monitor ~ 
should be an experienced man with some knowledge of | 
the navy, and should keep himself in intimate contact and 
sympathy with the recruit. Navy men surveyed for — 
physical disability or in a convalescent status would be — 
ideal. Of course, they would need instruction. ee 
After leaving the training station, there are always suf- 
ficient men of varied experience to act as confessors. And — 
even though the young men need a confessor more often, _ 
the older men and officers do need one occasionally—and 
then imperatively. Every man in the navy—admiral to 
apprentice seaman—should have someone with whom he 
feels at liberty to talk things over. ee 
The system would have to be official to act. This system ~ 
would not only serve to solve personal problems and get — 
things off the chest of those confessing, it would also serve 
to observe the mental stability of every man in the service. 
Mental instability is serious to an outfit in proportion to 
the importance of the man whose mind becomes unstable. 
Frequently observations are made, yet no timely action is 
taken. It is only after a man has foundered with a neurosis _ 
that his chief petty officer confesses to the medical officer: 
Something seems to have been bothering him,” or “He’s — 
been acting screwy for a couple of weeks.” Such informa-_ 


tion might have saved the man before a frank neurosis 


had developed. 

Wooden ships and iron men was the boast of the 
Navy. Then came the ironclad, Heer a ee 
now we have divided the steel ship into a 
partments intended to limit the 
bomb, or torpedo fire. In the 


and t 


LETTERS AND LIFE 


What Is Civilization? 


by LEON WHIPPLE 


THE AMERICAN SPIRIT, by Charles A. and Mary R. Beard. Mac- 
millan. 696 pp. Price $5, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


How oLp Is THE worD Civilization? Ir 1s YOUNGER THAN 
you think. The first recorded use of it was in France in 
1766. Dr. Samuel Johnson rejected the word for his diction- 
ary in 1772, despite Boswell’s pleas. Voltaire and Rousseau 
never used it. To Condorcet goes the honor of first defining 
the zdea of civilization by incorporating in its essence the no- 
tion of progress and a philosophy of history based on inter- 
woven stages that advanced all mankind. Jefferson and Paine, 
visiting Condorcet, seized on the faith he held in the need for 
progress in common welfare. The American and French 
Revolutions added new meaning to the word. (The British 
disliked the dynamic notion as did all conservatives—what 
they enjoyed was civilization!) Later Guizot in his Histories 
of Civilization gave the idea universal authority to cover the 
melioration of society and the expansion of all the faculties 
of men. And Guizot’s works were the texts, in early Ameri- 
can colleges. 

Thus Charles Beard and Mary Beard open their massive 
exploration of the idea of civilization—the sovereign “world- 
view” of modern times, inheritor of Christian morals and the 
Enlightenment, which has attained such preeminence and 
power that better than liberty or democracy it expresses the 
American spirit. They follow the idea, period by period, in 
the actual words of those who have used the term civilization. 
Their brilliant labors present us with an anthology of quota- 
tions from Thomas Jefferson to Henry Wallace, ordered and 
interpreted, to make clear the niajestic import of this word 
we fling broadcast as creed and sanction. By necessity, they 
have written a history of men’s thought on society for these 
two hundred years. Finally, they challenge us who have be- 
come defenders of civilization, to understand what it means 
as guide to our “destiny, opportunity, responsibility.” 


To REVIEW THE HISTORY OF AN IDEA AS REVEALED IN THE IDEAS 
of scores of thinkers, great and small, on this idea is im- 
possible. To judge whether the anthology is complete and 
fair to all views is beyond a layman’s scholarship. Questions 
do arise: Is the evidence all in on the influence of imperialism 
in civilization? What do plain American people feel about 
the duty of underwriting a world-civilization? The dynamics 
of change for good or ill are not exhausted in these realms. 
Nor in the speculations of modern psychologists on the effects 
‘of the will and emotions of the individual as spur or clog of 
social progress. The psyche has a voice in affairs. The temp- 
tation, you see, is to tell what civilization means to you—a 
temptation the authors mean to encourage. 

The form of the book is simple. First, a roll call of our 
thinkers on civilization in recent decades. Everybody talked 
of civilization — it was the “center of interest” — but few 
‘stopped to define its meaning. The Beards ransack the attics 
of our own times and exhibit treasures or junk with urbane 
aloofness. Their scholars’ wit and irony is sly and irrepres- 
sible, and wise. Do the Beards think many of these men were 
fools, you wonder. Or that we were all fools together? Here 
js Lothrop Stoddard with a civilization of superior races; 
‘Mark Twain deriding civilization as “a shabby poor thing’; 
the Negro asking what it meant for him; or “thirty intel- 
Jectuals” offering a symposium on civilization in the United 
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States. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick called it the mere tech- 
pique of existence with the machine as chief menace to cul- 
ture, while the scientists sought to justify the ways of tech- 
nology to man. The historians and educators used it as a 
springboard to everywhere, and Harvard set up a doctorate 
in American civilization. Spengler viewed civilization as the 
sterile terminus of culture. Many confused the twain. The 
alarums and retreats today arouse laughter and wonder at our 
intellectual indolence. 


IT Is HIGH TIME, FEEL THE BEARDS, TO DEFINE THE IDEA BY A 
process of historical semantics. By periods that are themselves 
mileposts they reveal how thinkers enlarged the imperial 
glory of the word: in the Early Republic, in the Popular Up- 
surge, during the Sectional Struggle, in the days of philo- 
sophical Individualism and Pessimism, in the Counter-Refor- 
mation of new social faiths, under the spur of Foreign Criti- 
cism or an offered World Mission Under Arms, to the pat- 
terns of final Convergence. The body of facts will test the 
reader’s intellectual curiosity; the authors ask a mind at con- 
cert pitch to judge true and false modes of the idea. But the 
rewards are great. 

The ideals of Jefferson and Paine, of Elizabeth Stanton and 
Lucretia Mott, of Emerson and Whitman, come alive again. 
You will recall how Sumner in economics, Burgess in politics, 
and Turner in history, sought rugged individualism as a base 
for progress, and were counter-attacked by Henry Lewis Mor- 
gan with his anthropological wisdom, Lester Ward with his 
psychological interpretations, Simon Patten with his faith in 
the conquest of scarcity by plenty. Henry Carey, Parke God- 
win, William Dean Howells get their dues, and Matthew 
Arnold, who found us lacking in sweetness and light. 

The last divisions swing around the debates over America 
as guarantor of-world civilization, on the virtue of prag- 
imatism versus absolutism, of our attitudes toward other 
races, and on the controversy over the possibility of a planned 
society. The materials are rich, the comment pungent, the 
choice remains with each reader. For civilization is an un- 
folding forever toward new futures. 

What is the idea of civilization today? Light on that ques- 
tion is the noble desire of the authors. I venture to record 
what seem the elements they place first. Civilization is dy- 
namic, rooted in an idea of progress by struggle toward in- 
dividual and social perfection, with respect for life, human 
worth, and the utmost liberty. Inherent is the social principle 
—all our gains are created in common, and must be shared. 
The struggle of atomic individuals does not fruit in civiliza- 
tion but anarchy. There is no elite caste, class or race whence 
alone progress comes. All the arts and sciences are its instru- 
ments, to be used, but its guarantees are humane character, 
talents, and purposes. These will rule the machine. Women 
have shared in the creation of civilization, and will enjoy 
equality of opportunity and responsibility. 

In America, since the foundation, the people have had faith 
in the idea of civilization, and have built a construct of values 
that is by origins and development native American. We 
have depended on ideals and illustrations of the good, the 
true, the beautiful, the social drawn from experience that have 
encouraged us to go on. Whatever service that faith can ren- 
der other peoples will be by moral force. Finally, the idea 
of civilization does not pretend to explain the universe, or to 
supplant the consolation of religion. “To all pessimism it op- 
poses an optimistic world-view rooted in life—life ever en- 
gaged in a struggle for a decent and wholesome existence 
against the forces of barbarism’ and nihilism wrestling for 
possession of the human spirit.” 
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Forecasts in Government—From City to World Stat 


THE FUTURE OF GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES, oa eo, 
by Leonard D. White. University of Chicago Press, 274 pp. #1! oh 


FEDERAL COOPERATION WITH THE STATES UNDER THE COM: 
MERCE CLAUSE, by Joseph E. Kallenbach. University of Michig: 
Press. 428 pp. Price $4. 


DEMOCRACY AND FREE ENTERPRISE, by Thurman Arnold. Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press. 81 pp. Price $1. 


AMERICA ORGANIZES TO WIN THE WAR, by various authors. 
Harcourt, Brace. 396 pp. Price $2. 


WORLD ORDER IN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE, by Hans Kohn. 
Harvard University Press. 352 pp. Price $3. 


THE COMING AGE OF WORLD CONTROL, by Nicholas Doman. 
Harper. 301 pp. Price $3. 


FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN WORLD SOCIETY, by Linden A. 
Mander. Stanford University Press. 921 pp. Price $4.25. - 


PROBLEMS OF POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION, edited by Henry ey 
Jordan. American Council on Public Affairs. 292 pp. Price $3.25. 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


IN THE sECOND Woritp WAR IN A QUARTER CENTURY, IT is 
natural that many observers should turn their attention to 
the inner tensions of modern society, should attempt to dis- 
cover the causes of the tension and the prospects for their 
solution. As this random sample from the increasing stream 
of words about the times suggests, the causes of the tension 
lie deep in the domestic societies of the Western world. All 
the studies noted here touch on various facets of a common 
problem—cooperation among men. Although they analyze 
different aspects of the problem and utilize different tools 
for their appraisal, all contribute to an understanding of the 
difficulties—and the possibilities of achieving cooperation, 
from the city to the world state. 


“THE Future oF GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES,” A VOL- 
ume of essays in honor of Charles E. Merriam on his retire- 
ment from active teaching at the University of Chicago, runs 
the gamut of the problem of cooperation from the city to the 
world state. The word “future” is the key; almost all are 
cast in the future tense. Their platform is, however, the 
present as it has emerged out of the past—of democracy, of 
urbanism, of politics and parties, of administration and the 
public service, of world organization. To designate these 
essays as stimulating is too trite; that they are, their perusal 
makes vividly clear. If for no other reason, they are im- 
portant because their authors, acknowledged students of the 
topics which they discuss, here come out of the laboratory 
of analysis into the arena of prophecy. That these essays in 
forecast have come from the pens of academicians makes 
their tempered optimism as to the opportunities for coopera- 
tion at all levels of government the more convincing. If there 
is a doom expressed by this company of scholars for the 
architects of cooperation in the future, it is the doom of hard 
‘work and tough-minded attention to the individual human 
demand for status in society. 


“FEDERAL COOPERATION WITH THE States UNDER THE Com- 
merce Clause”. is a technical study of how far, in legisla- 
tive policy and in administrative action, actual integration of ~ 
organization and activity has been carried in the commerce 
field. The record which Mr. Kallenbach traces has been an- 
alyzed before in a wide variety of monographs; nowhere has 
it been more clearly synthesized or more searchingly appraised. 
The record is one of the most interesting in the whole range 
of federal government in this country. it suggests that where 
there’s a will to cooperation for the attainment of commerce 
objectives, a way can be found to overcome the straitjacket 
of constitutional prescription. A special value of the study 
lies in the author's tracing of the legislative background of 
various commerce statutes. It is here that the tensions of 
conflicting pressures are most sharply evident and where the 
will to reach cooperation must be no less sharply applied. 
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‘ground for the argument is traced in outline from the experi- 


> > 
THE suBTITLE oF Mr. Doman’s “THE Coming AcE oF Wor.Lp 


Mr. ARNOLD’S SLIGHT VOLUME, “DEMOCRACY AND Ber me 
rise,” is another of his trenchant pene ) a 
pe incon of conflicting interests under ae n - va ita 
a statement of the public Peto fe ae e ona 
yartment of Justice, whic » Fic 
ite ae into a Sel weapon of pada ies oe 
of special-interest groups; here he explains why. Whe 
has been doing is to try to break those iy. eee . 
ups” in our economy by those who, through fair mean 
foul, are able to exert monopoly controls over perre i s 
we all know, he has applied this philosophy to Big La 4 
just as stringently as to Big Business. The results do not all 
appear in the press; what has been achieved by rae prac 
ful pressure from government on the creators of bottlenecks 
is a part of the unheralded record of government in action. 
Mr. Arnold is a Brandeisian in his belief that, if public 
policy dictates free enterprise, no favors should be shown ig 
applying the policy. He believes further that new dodges by 
racketeers can be met by the forces of law and order—the > 
government—whenever necessary to keep the economy free. 
These 80 pages pack a great deal of the philosophy of eco- 
nomic democracy in a highly articulate and relevant form. 


“A yERICA ORGANIZES TO WIN THE WAR” IS A BRIEF, POPULAR 
presentation by twenty-one authors from Roosevelt and 
Churchill to college teachers and government administrators 
of how we achieved national cooperation in the face of total 
war. The essays range all the way from broad statements of — 
our general objectives to precise analyses of governmental 
organization in such fields as finance, production, labor — 
relations, military preparation, public health, and morale. It 
is a useful manual both of ideas and of programs through ~ 
the first six months of our participation in the present | 
conflict. 


In “Tue Wortp Orper in Historica Prrspecrive,” Mr. 
Kohn completes a trilogy which began with “Force or Reason” — 
and “Revolutions and Dictatorships.” Here he argues the nec- — 
essity of true world order as a condition not merely of a lasting 
peace, but of individual freedom and dignity. The back-— 
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ence of 2,000 years of human effort to achieve order in 
society against the anarchy of those who break it for their 
own ends. This volume maintains the high level of Mr. 
Kohn’s historical acuity and the cogency of his style—and_ 
argument. No volume on the background of this war and 
on the alternatives which confront us in its outcome is more 


persuasive of the imperative of cooperation for the common 
good of all men and nations. 
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Control” suggests the thesis of this study in the conditions — 
of a democratic peace in what he calls a “totalitarian world.” 
The organized world society which he envisages in the future - 
ts Not international, as after the first World War, but “super. 
national.” The. author belongs to two schools of thought © 
currently increasing in the number of their adherents ae : 
in the significance of their viewpoint. One subordinates eco- 
nomic to political considerations in human affairs, domestic 
and international alike. This school believes ‘the ae 


the le. 
es the bankruptcy of the idea ‘ 
rated world; sovereign 


rember states. Both these ideas are discussed in this book 
jith vigor and incisiveness. Mr. Doman’s analysis of the 
rinciples underlying a lasting peace, a truly cooperative 
yternational order, is one of the most acute which has 
ecently appeared. 


VHEN THE PEACE TREATIES COME TO BE WRITTEN, ONE OF THE 
extbooks for statesmen will be Mr. Mander’s “Foundations 
£ Modern World Society.” Here is the most comprehensive 
tudy of international organization yet to be made by an 
.merican scholar. Approximately two thirds of this brilliant 
tudy is devoted to the growth of the administrative law and 
rganization of international cooperation in a dozen different 
elds, from crime control and colonial management to com- 
iunications, finance, and labor relations. The final third of 
he author’s attention is directed to the constitutional and 
olitical aspects of security—a lasting peace. 

No brief comment can do justice to the range and quality 
{ this codex of cooperation at the world level, already 
chieved and prospectively achievable on the foundations of 
xperience. “Fortunately,” says the author, “there are signs 
hat the deeper aspects of man’s nature are demanding legiti- 
nate expression and the adoption of political methods and 
nstitutions which will permit the development of truer 
alues than at present can be realized.” To that process, both 
he spirit and the incisive appraisal of the methods utilized 
—or not—in the past to achieve international cooperation for 
ommon ends will contribute largely. 


ProsLems oF Post-War RECONSTRUCTION” INCLUDES OVER A 
iozen essays by recognized authorities on the immediate im- 
lementation of economic, social, and political reorganization 
fter the war. These essays are all cast in the spirit of Mr. 
Jander’s conception of democratic purpose—the achievement 
f the general welfare for all the people—after victory by 
he democracies. They range from general questions such 
s the necessary limitations on state sovereignty to create a 
rue world order and the possibilities of regional organiza- 
ion to the essential criteria for the protection of minorities, 
he control of trade and organization of international credits. 
[he major premise of all the essays is total victory; the 
ninor premise is a peace without vindictiveness. Among the 
urrent blueprints for a peace treaty based on genuine co- 
peration, these essays provide perhaps the most concrete— 
nd persuasive—outline which has yet appeared. 

Jueens College Puituirs BraDLey 


\ Study of the Administrative Agency 


HE JUDICIAL FUNCTION IN FEDERAL ADMINISTRATIVE 
AGENCIES, by Joseph P. Chamberlain, Noel T. Dowling, and Paul R. 
Hays. Commonwealth Fund. 258 pp. Price $3, postpaid by Survey 
Associates, Inc. 


[O THE GROUP IN THE COMMUNITY WHO EITHER FEEL WITH 
resident Harding that the business of government is a 
imple thing, or who think that the ramifications of govern- 
nental activity can be reduced to easy popularization, the 
resent volume offers little solace. The authors have pro- 
uced a book which is a model of clarity, of logical exposi- 
ion and of dispassionate, tempered writing; but realizing 
hat much of the complex governmental machine is still to 
e diagrammed, they have not tried to offer pat answers 
yhere there are none, or to blur the quality of their scholar- 
hip so that he who runs may read. 

The volume deals with the judicial function of federal 
dministrative agencies, which includes the methods by 
yhich they enforce their policies and orders, without refer- 
nce to the courts or even without formal proceedings in the 
gencies themselves, and in some few instances by final re- 
Durse to the courts. 

For all its wealth of learning, the book is no ivory-tower 
xonograph. It is based on the procedures and practices of 
‘idely differing federal agencies, such as the Federal Com- 
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We must not lose the next peace 


PEACE PLANS 
AND 
AMERICAN CHOICES 
by Arthur C. Millspaugh 


Some peace plan must be adopted as 
the way to security and happiness. And 
the people will back it up only if they 
This book 
sets forth the most frequently discussed 


have chosen it themselves. 


peace plans, with the arguments for and 
against them. 


“Comprehensive and challenging . . . brief, simply writ- 
ten, and attractively presented, the book aims to help 
citizens generally to see the problem fairly from all sides 


and to make their own choices.’—The Civic Leader. 
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THE 
AMERICAN JEW 


Edited by OSCAR I. JANOWSKY 


Just out, the first comprehensive study of all phases of 
Jewish life in this country, prepared by a distinguished 
group of scholars, lucidly and popularly written. “Ten 
men and three women, largely clergymen, editors, and 
educators, have collaborated to produce this. enlightened 
and enlightening book. . . . The treatment is scholarly, 
factual, fluent.”—Book-of-the-Month Club News. $2.50 
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munications Commission, the Federal Trade Commission, 
the National Labor Relations Board, the Securities and Ex. 
change Commission, and the Food and Drug Administration. 
With the increasing importance of administrative action in 
the economic and social life of the country, the importance 
of a volume such as the present one cannot be overestimated. 
Washington D. C. Jane Perry CLARK CAREY 


Education Between Two Schools 


EDUCATION BETWEEN TWO WORLDS, by Alexander Meiklejohn. 

Harper. 303 pp. Price $3, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

I WIsH THERE WERE SOME WAY BY WHICH I COULD WRITE TWO 
reviews of Alexander Meiklejohn’s important book. If that 
were possible, I should first of all pay my respects to the au- 
thor as educator, philosopher, and friend. And then I should 
proceed to sort out of his text those fine and strong sentiments 
which mark the height of his intelligence and the depth of 
his humanistic will. This would then be the review of a per- 
son whose affection for the author is alive and strong. 

But such a review would not leave me happy because, con- 
sidered as a whole, I neither approve of Meiklejohn’s thesis 
nor of his manner of presentation. Besides, it is my conviction 
that this book will, contrary to the author’s intention, bring 
comfort to the reactionary elements in American education. 
Whether he likes it or not, Meiklejohn will now be claimed 
by those sensitive but misguided educators who, because of 
their intense desire for certainty and unity, are fleeing from 
life and reality. His book, being an attack upon the so-called 
pragmatic outlook, now becomes a part of the growing bulk 
of what I have come to call “run-away” literature. He will 
be shocked, I feel sure, when he finds himself quoted by per- 
sons whose orientations and objectives are definitely anti- 
pathetic with respect to his own. 

The tragedy of our world, according to Meiklejohn, stems 
from that cultural complex of which Protestantism, indi- 
vidualistic democracy, and capitalism are the main ingredients. 
Education has become secular, democracy has become atomis- 
tic, and capitalism has become dehumanized. The state, which 
has supplanted the church in education, does not know what 
to teach. Pressure groups bedevil the democracies and capi- 
talistic economics leads to human exploitation and war. 
Emerging from this concomitance of failure come degrada- 
tion, and chaos and barbarism. Having thus described the 
evil, Meiklejohn seeks to fix the blame. There are villains con- 
cealed somewhere in this complex of decadence and, obvi- 
ously, heroes as well. The error of Protestant-democratic- 
capitalism derives from the fact that it listened to the wrong 
voices. John Locke and John Dewey are the villains and 


basic tr adition, 
- to an opposi 
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who consistently utilized a pragmatic ape to political, 
economic and social issues, namely, Justice Ho ee oe 
The level of intellectual discussion has droppe ee 7 
in our time. We are being regaled with a type pe i ses i 
shadow-boxing which reminds one strongly Hf the ne eva 
era. The difficulty, of course, lies within the intellectuals. 
Since it is not easy to detect our own inner baa we nat- 
urally seek an external opponent. The experimental or prag- 
matic outlook on life has been selected as the arch enemy; it 
has become the “dangerous idea” which must be eliminated 
in order to make room once more for dogma. Thus it is that 
fine American minds are turned against themselves. What 
many of them are asking us to turn to as orientation 1s pre~~ 
cisely what the Germans (and to a lesser extent the Italians) 
have had since Hegel sent them searching for. the absolute. 
I am sorry to find my friend Meiklejohn in this company, and 
particularly because I agree so heartily with his fine concep- 
tion of education as an instrument for creating the coming” 
Id society. 
The eee hoe important chapters of this book, so I feel, 
are the closing ones which deal respectively with the quality : 
of reasonableness, the state and the individual, and the gen 
eral theory of education. Here one finds Meiklejohn at his_ 
best both in terms of writing and forcefulness of ideas. In~ 
this section there is food for all readers regardless of whether 
or not they accept his prior premises. Epuarp C. LinDEMAN j 
New York School of Social Work, Columbia University 3 


All’s Well with the Doctors? 


WHEN DOCTORS ARE RATIONED, by Dwight Anderson and Mar- 
garet Baylous. Coward-McCann. 255 pp. Price $2, postpaid by 
Survey Associates, Inc. 


THIS BOOK BY THE DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC RELATIONS OF THE™ 
Medical Society of the State of New York, with the assistance 
of Miss Baylous, supplies some useful information and a 
simple, satisfying philosophy. In easy style it explains how 
two thirds of the medical profession is organized into county 
and state societies and the American Medical Association, 
what these bodies do, how hospitals are inspected by the 
A.M.A., what an “approved hospital” means, how public 
health work is organized. There are chapters on how to 
avoid fakes and quacks, on home remedies, and on how to be 
a good patient. ; Ant 
Thus from certain sections of the book even the intelligent 
layman might benefit. However, he may also be puzzled by 
the simple, almost simple-minded philosophy. He would 
scarcely discover that such necessary and disagreeable things 
as doctors’ fees exist. He will hear about some upsets to medi- 
cal service caused by the war, but would move on into a war- 


he results of a questionnaire asking “How do you select a 
loctor?’” sent by the state medical society to 5,000 people: 
Less than one percent of the replies to this questionnaire 
howed any discrimination whatever in the selection of a phy- 
ician. Fortunately, the training of doctors is generally so 
igh, and on the whole they are so well-qualified a group, 
hat even though the choice is without discrimination the 
atient fares well enough.” 

Thus after all, the choice of doctor isn’t very important. 
Ine hardly believes this, but it’s in the book. The post-war 
vorld too, is envisioned in the final chapter and in the satis- 
ying philosophy which explains how free choice of physician 
nd individual practice (fees unmentioned) should continue 
s in the days of our fathers. 

Vew York Micwaet M. Davis 


TOA CITIZEN OF TOMORROW 
(Continued from page 9) 


£ cultures, governments and society. You will not then be 
asily puffed up and arrogant over your time or place or 
tatus. You will be unable, because you will know better, to 
hink narrowly of your life as the beginning of history, or 
£ your time or race or age as the source of all that is ex- 
ellent. 

But you will never be at home in the backgrounds of hu- 
nan life if your education is given over entirely to finding 
ome way to exchange your labor for a living. That is neces- 
ary but that is narrow. We need machinists; but they will 
ever be able to learn from a lathe how long and cruel the 
truggles for liberty have been. A slide rule will not tell you 
bout a certain three-termed equation whereby a man is what 
.e was and what he is and what he dreams he might become. 
fou will hear no assertion in bookkeeping that justice is 
nore than profits. You will not find in any test tube how 
yrants brew their powers. You must be useful, yes, and gain 
ome skill or other to pay your way. But you will be more 
han a shrewd busy worm who knows only where to bore 
9 grow fat and conspicuous. - 

Also, you must see steadily what we have seen-only half 
vay—that freedom, however sweet, is a risk and a burden 
nd can be carried by those who take part in keeping it 
live. You will understand that with freedom of speech goes 
he obligation to have something to say. That freedom of 
vorship is empty if it is no more than the room to be indif- 
erent. That a government of free men is a farce or a poli- 
ician’s carnival when men use their freedom to ignore what 
; going on. Freedom, you must know, is heavy to bear be- 
ause it calls for choices, decisions and judgments, and these 
re troublesome exercises which irresponsible people neglect. 
‘reedom is the hard way and the way for you. 

And now this: you must become totally incapable of say- 
1g, as millions of my generation have said: “What, a fire on 
’ deck? Too bad. But then, who are we, here on A deck, 
) care about that? It’s no skin off our hides. Let ’em fry. All 
sreigners anyhow.” 

This day we cannot be without anxiety for how life goes 
ith Ivan and Chan and Thomas. They are a big snub-nosed 
‘ussian in a roaring tank by the Volga River, a beardless 
hinese struggling to hold a stretch of railroad, and an Eng- 
sh choir boy flying a war plane out of Egypt. You and I 
on’t know them. They are not even American boys. Yet, 
n this ominous morning, our fate is tangled with theirs; they 
re on our side and the effect of how they fight may be as 
nportant for us as if they were our brothers, crouching 
ith their guns by the mailbox in the road outside the green 
ates there at home. 
‘Tt is a fact that we on this earth have become passengers 
-owded aboard the same liner. The walls of our rooms may 
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be thick and hard, but they are entered every day by voices. 
It is easy to shut out the wind and rain, but the shock of 
events we can’t see and the presence of people we don’t know 
pass through our doors. This nearness of the far away, this 
shadowless reach of persons, breathing invisibly on our 
cheeks, is something sly and strange, but it is one of the 
master facts of your world now. To get your imagination 
around what this means will take a kind of understanding 
and thinking in which there is less of nation and more of 
mankind, less of “Me” and more of “Us”; and will need a 
kind of vision to see that, hereafter, we are going to sail on 
or founder together. 

Well, you may feel that I have overdone it and taken you 
too seriously, You say—Hold on, after all I’m only a boy. 
Sure enough, only a boy. But you are the future. You are the 
antidote to despair, the second chance, the clean slate, the 
turned page. You are the new clay for the modelling of to- 
morrow. You are the hope of the world. 

And I am not unwilling to trust you. 

: Always with love, 
Your FATHER 


THE BEVERIDGE PLAN 
(Continued from page 6) 


scribes in detail how income may be redistributed. Three 
measures are essential—children’s allowances, hea!th and re- 
habilitation services and maintenance of employment. 

In addition to basing the plan for social security upon this 
diagnosis of want, the committee has inquired into the con- 
dition of British people as revealed by the social surveys be- 
tween the two wars. The British population is ageing; before 
the war the birthrate was falling. Recognition of this first 
fact, says Sir William, makes it necessary to seek ways of 
postponing the age for retirement from work rather than of 
hastening it. The second fact makes it imperative to give first 
place in social expenditure to the care of childhood and to the 
safeguarding of maternity. F 


All-in Insurance 


THE DISTINCTIVE FEATURE OF THE PLAN IS THAT IT 1s BASED 
upon the contributory principle. An early comment on the 
Beveridge Report in the American press was to the effect that 
it proposed that the British government should “give British 
people a higher standard of living.” The committee’s in- 
vestigations have shown that nothing is further from the 
desire of the British people. What British people ask for is 
not free allowances from the State but benefit in return for 
contribution. What they expect from a wise government is 
the machinery that will assist a citizen so to dispose of his 
earnings as to insure him against accident and want. “This 
desire,” the report points out, “is shown both by the estab- 
lished popularity of compulsory insurance, and by the phe- 
nomenal growth of voluntary insurance against sickness, 
against death, for endowment and, more recently, for hospi- 
tal treatment.” The report continues: 

“Tt is shown in another way by the strength of popular 
objection to any kind of means test. This objection springs 
* not so much from a desire to get everything for nothing, as 

from resentment at a provision which penalizes what people 
have come to regard as the duty and pleasure of thrift, of 
putting pennies away for a rainy day. Management of one’s 
income is an essential element of a citizen’s freedom. Pay- 
ment of a substantial part of the cost of benefit as a contribu- 
tion irrespective of the means of the contributor is the firm 
basis of a claim to benefit irrespective of means. 

“The second view is that whatever money is required for 
provision of insurance benefits, so long as they are needed 
should come from a fund to which the recipients have con. 
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ibuti if the fund proves inadequate. 
aes alee ‘1930 in regard to prolonged unemployment, 


longed disability, that the 
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ing an incomplete scheme of insurance. 
ae the Rs er. plan is based upon the poligy o 
insuring a national minimum for all. It is the a 4 
cooperation between the State and the individua , which Sir 
William proposes, to secure for the individual a minimum 
income adequate for subsistence without other resources. 
This minimum is to be adequate in time, that is to say it 
shall last as long as need persists; and it is not to vary ing 
accordance with the previous earnings of the persons insured- 
Sir William Beveridge’s proposal is for all-in insurance. The 
contributions made by every citizen of working age would 
be paid into a central fund rather than divided up among 
many different insurance schemes. The administration of 
this fund should, the Beveridge Report suggests, become the 
responsibility of a new government department, the Ministry 
of Social Security. 


POST-WAR PROSPERITY 


(Continued from page 14) 


established by precedence of getting in under the plan during — 
the war. 5 

In this connection it should be pointed out that even if a 
consumer holds what looks like a high priority number he 
would get delivery within a comparatively short time after 
production begins. 

Here is the arithmetic of the matter: The productive ca- { 
pacity of our automobile factories will be approximately ~ 
500,000 cars a month. Therefore a person holding a number ~ 
up to 500,000 could expect delivery within a month after 
the auto industry gets back into its stride. If he held priority 
number 2,000,000 he could expect his car within 4 months. _ 
For every 500,000 increase in his priority number his delay 
in delivery, is increased only one month. 

Special treatment is accorded to soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
tines. Periods for certificate purchases will be longer so that 
instalment payments’ will be low enough for them to buy 
automobiles and household appliances without hardship. 
Their certificates would at all times be redeemable for the 
amount paid in, since sales of the certificates and collections 


would be made through designated personnel of the armed 
forces, without commissions. “ 
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CAN EUROPE’S YOUTH BE SALVAGED 
(Continued from page 19) 


aent’ and that ‘there is no need to have any reservations 
)gainst rendering the repertoire trivial and erotic.’ ” 

In France, the Nazis did not allow Vichy to extend its 
routh measures into the occupied zone, nor did they deal 
vith the matter themselves. Apart from contacts with fascist 
‘outh groups and the dissolution of leftist, democratic and 
epublican youth movements, which were outlawed in both 
vanes, no special Nazi measures were devised for the young 
seople of France after the armistice. 

In occupied France, Vichy tried in vain to establish fascist 
control over youth. A Secretary General for Youth was ap- 
pointed in the Ministry for Youth and Education. A govern- 
nental youth service, Chantiers de la Jeunesse (work camps 
f youth) was substituted for military conscription, which was 
ibolished under the armistice terms. Each boy, upon com- 
leting his twentieth year, had to serve for eight months in 
hese camps, where the received semi-military drill and was 
ectured on “patriotism.” He was employed on public works, 
isually in rural communities. This organization never even 
ried to attain the power of the German Hitler Jugend. 

A number of pre-war youth organizations, among them 
he Boy Scouts, church bodies, notably the Association Catho 
ique de la Jeunesse Francaise, and youth-serving organiza- 
ions, primarily concerned with work and training facilities 
or the many jobless young people, not only survived invasion 
ut grew in membership and broadened their programs. It 
s difficult to determine to what extent this attitude of French 
youth indicated defiance of Vichy and preparation. for the 
Jay of liberation, how much it represented the desire to 
escape” from the miseries of daily life. No information has 
is yet reached this country as to youth programs under the 
resent regime in France. 


The Challenge to the United Nations 


[HE ROLE OF YOUTH IN THE WAR AND THE EFFECTS OF HITLeER- 
sm on millions of European boys and girls confront the 
Jnited Nations with crucial problems. In the free countries, 
he pre-war crisis of youth must not be allowed to recur. To 
ecognize that youth is vital to society in peace, as well as in 
war, to secure for youth not only the right to die, but to 
ive, will be a decisive test for our democratic future. 

As for Europe, it would be foolish to assume that Hitler’s 
lefeat will automatically erase the deep imprint of Nazism 
yn the younger generations. But neither can Europe discard 
| “lost generation” and rely solely on the older men of pre- 
Titler days. The lines of possible action for Europe’s youth, 
n the present and in the future, are part of the political and 
sychological warfare of the United Nations, and to some 
xtent they depend on plans for the post-war education and 
velfare of youth. 

The United Nations can begin to prepare Europe’s youth 
or the future by such steps as acquainting young war 
risoners with the democratic way of life, separating in- 
orrigible Nazis and fascists from those amenable to reason; 
y specific appeals to youth in the Axis countries; and, in 
iter phases of the war, by enlisting the active cooperation 
f youth in liberated areas. 

But it is to the common interest of all democratic nations 
hat adequate, long range plans be made and carried out. 
Ve can begin today not only by shaping programs but by 
ractical steps toward their realization—acquainting our own 
outh, here in America and in all free countries, with the task 
head; coordinating youth movements and youth-serving 
‘ganizations for post-war activities; developing contacts with 
led European youth, and helping them get ready for the 


ay of Hitler’s defeat. (Continued on page 32) * 
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An annuity with the Salvation Army helps a noteworthy organi- 
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American Sociological Review 
Official Journal of the American Sociological 
Society. In addition to papers and proceedings 
of the Society, it contains articles on sociological 
research, news notes, book reviews, and foreign | 
correspondence. 

Subscription $4.00 a year 

Special library rate, $3.00 

Address: Managing Editor, 

American Sociological Review, 

U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


HOW TO MAKE FRIENDS 


FOR YOUR CHURCH 
By John L. Fortson 


Public Relations Director of Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ of America here sets 


MERRIEBROOK 


Poughquag, New York 
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Pre-revolutionary home in 
the rolling hills of Dutchess 
County, offers peace and 
quiet, well-prepared food 
and all modern comforts, 
to a few cultured adults. 
Open all year. Weekly and 
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Quick Service Letter Company 


forth latest, tested publicity techniques that 
can be successfully used to bridge the gap be- 
tween church and community. Tells, step py 
step, how to set up committee, plan the pro- 
gram, carry it through. $2.00 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 


NEW 
HANDBOOK FOR 
NATURALIZATION WORKERS 


A practical manual containing latest in- 
formation on changes in laws and regula- 
tions concerning naturalization and citi- 
zenship effective since January 13, 1941. 
Written by 
Esther Beckwith and Helen Katz 


Stiff Cover Price 50c 
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$3.00 a year. 
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Bushels $2.35. 
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cheval, near Holcomb, Detroit, established 
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(Continued from page 31) 

A post-war program for Europe’s youth would have to be 
based on recognition of the importance of the rising genera- 
tions. To safeguard their future, they must have, in proper 
balance, education, vocational training, recreation, job open- 
ings, and opportunities for emigration, so that no young 
people will be hopelessly stranded, easy prey for another 
demagogue. 

One possibility would be to organize young people from 
all war-stricken countries into international emergency crews, 
first to aid in feeding and sheltering people in distressed areas, 
later to participate in reconstruction projects. 

The post-war world will require a new education, based 
on ‘continent-wide and worldwide understanding and coopera- 
tion, with supra-national viewpoints in history, economics, 
government, and civic education. “Laboratory work” in the 
social sciences would include large scale student exchange, 
and training in self-government and in the peaceful settlement 
of both domestic and international issues. 

Saving Europe’s rising generations from the wreckage of 
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AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 

which professional nurses take in the better- 
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BOOK BARGAINS 


30% TO 70% REDUCTIONS on books of all 
publishers. Write for free bargain catalogues. 
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York. 


INCORPORATED 


58 PARK PLACE—NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE—BARCLAY 7-2638 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, 64 West 48th Street, 
New York. A professional bureau specializing 
in group work, institutional, case work, medi- 
cal social work, and_ secretarial positions. 
We are more successful in placing candidates 
who can come to the office for personal inter- 
views. Wisc. 7-4961. 


WORKER WANTED 


elt den heps Trained and experienced Social Worker for State 
(WE ALSO Wide Eastern Organizaton. 
with maintenance. 7843 Survey. 


New York City SITUATIONS WANTED 


WOMAN, - trained, experienced, splendid refer- 
ences. Organization Executive in Projects, 
Y. W. H. A. Community Center, Social Serv- 
ice Bureau. Served communities East, West, 
South. Specialized as organizer, program pro- 
motion and community chests cooperations. 
All changes in phases and locations made 
jectively to broaden horizon as a social worker. 
Seeking position where contribution is needed. 
7840 Survey. 


Executive Nurse desires change. Public Health, 
Social Service Clinic or Dispensary in plant 
or institution preferred. Highest references 
and best of training experience. 7842 Survey. 


Woman of training desires challenging oppor- 
tunity. Broad experience as Case Worker and 
as Executive in Institutions. Will go any- 
where. Available after January 10th. 7844 
Survey. ; 


Hitler’s new order is perhaps the most important aspect of 
“winning the peace.” The task confronts American youth 
and American education with an unprecedented challenge 
and opportunity. 

Will American youth, in the ranks of the A.EF., find its 
way to the minds and hearts of the oppressed, misled, be- 
trayed youth of Europe? Will American youth, as engineers, 
physicians, social workers, teachers, emergency volunteers 
take part in Europe’s Teconstruction—not only bringing relief 


to suffering bodies but showing the 
depressed minds and eee g ways of democracy to 


Will American educato 


translating the experiences of pre-Hitler failures and Nazi 
outrages into a new, revitalized democratic faith? 
Will American schools and colle : 
Europe’s youth, today torn by n 
discrimination, to international 
cooperation? 
The task is overwhelming. But unles 


world will stumble from this disaster j 


fee doe ati nto another. And it can 
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Blueprint Not By Polls 


Some weeks ago Mr. Mark Sullivan reprinted, 
in his widely syndicated column, an article from 
The New Republic of September 7. The article, 
“Can the Republicans Win?” by Irving Dilliard, 
was, as readers will recall, an examination of 
political trends in the country and a forecast of 


election results. 


Said Mark Sullivan: “Mr. Dilliard’s diagnosis 
was borne out by the ensuing post-mortem more 
accurately than is universal among physicians. 
As a forecaster Mr. Dilliard may be recom- 
mended to succeed Dr. Gallup, whose divination 
by polls turned out, on this occasion, to be ma- 
terially less than perfect. What Mr. Dilliard 
wrote in advance of the election can be read 


today as a blueprint of what the people want.” 


Blueprints, not by polls, but by the vastly su- 
perior process of the intelligent mind weighing 
the evidence, are to be found in every issue of 
The New Republic. Political and economic in- 
terpretation has been its job for a generation. 
And it is a job it has always done supremely well. 
Other magazines—indeed, all magazines in this 
era of reporting—tell you that to know what 


will happen next, you must be their subscriber. 


But no magazine has a record, past or present, 
to equal The New Republic’s in this field. If 
you want diagnoses that stand up to the post- 
mortems, if you want to be guided by the trends 
in world affairs which can be foreseen by keen 
minds unwilling to wait for vote-counting, buy 


and read The New Republic. 


Begin the new year right and be right all through 1943 
by subscribing to THE NEW REPUBLIC 


INTRODUCTORY PRICE: 13 weeks by postman to your door for $1.00 


THE NEW REPUBLIC, 40 East 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 


For the enclosed ONE DOLLAR (check or money order if possible) please send me ‘The New Republic 


for the next thirteen weeks. 
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THE SECOND EDITION IS NOW AVAILABLE 
Ic adhe tS i 


HE first edition of nearly twice 

our usual print order of this spe- 
cial number of Survey Graphic was ex- 
hausted within a month. This second 
edition is brought out to meet the 
mounting demand. 

“Timely” — “a issue” — 
“written vividly and dramatically’ — 
“a valuable record of opinion and aims 
as well as of facts”—‘‘a very special 
edition indeed—I hope a great many 
of our listeners will read the maga- 


splendid 


zine.” 
These are quotations from radio 
commentators Quincy Howe and 


Adelaide Hawley .of the CBS, Nancy 
Booth Craig of the Blue Network, 
Lisa Sergio and Estelle M. Stern- 
berger of WQXR. 


PRESS COMMENTS 


The early press comments include 
an entire column of “Topics of the 
Times” in the New York Times. The 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch gave up a page 
to our pictograph in its Sunday “Pic- 
tures” section. The New Republic 
calls this an “admirable special num- 
ber.” Says. The Nation: “A copy of it 
should be laid on Cordell Hull’s desk. 
. . « The issue as a whole should have 
the widest possible reading, for it pre- 
sents an extremely interesting and 
lively analysis of one of the pressing 
problems of our time.” Harry Hansen 
(New York World Telegram) calls 
it “a comprehensive account 
of color relations in the 
United States, in the army, 
in Central and South Amer- 
ica and Africa and Asia. 
This special Survey Graphic 


number is really a book and should be 
accessible wherever documents on the 
Negro are called for.” 

Citations have also appeared in 
Charleston, S$. C. News - Courter — 
Chicago Sun—Christian Evangelist— 
Christian Science Monitor — Kansas 
City Call — Louisville Times — New 
York Post—PM (New York City)— 
Springfield (Mass.) Evening Union— 
Amsterdam Star News (New York) 
—Louisville Courier Journal—Berk- 
shire Eagle—Providence Journal—San 
Francisco News— and many other 
newspapers. 


LETTERS AND SPEECHES 


“The right thing printed at the mo- 
ment it counts” writes Lewis Gannett 
of the N. Y. Herald-Tribune. “A mag- 
nificent job,” “you’ve rung the bell 
again,” ‘outstanding,’ ‘another of 
those great issues,” ‘‘masterpiece,” 
come from Frank N. Trager of the 
American Jewish Committee, Byron 
Dexter in Reading, Vermont, Edward 
Krehbiel, New York City, Harold 
Rugg of Teachers College, Dr. Ellen 
C. Potter, New Jersey. 


Mary McLeod Bethune of the 


NYA sends her “appreciation of this 
fine publication.” Cora M. Winchell, 
University of Rochester hails it as a 
“magnificent, vital, timely number.” 
“The students are fighting to get hold 
of it” reports Alice Davis, College of 
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COLOR: 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS OF DEMOCRACY 


ALAIN LOCKE, special editor 


SEVENTH NUMBER IN SURVEY GRAPHIC’S 
BIG WARTIME CALLING AMERICA SERIES 


William and Mary (Virginia). Walter 
Hoving, Chairman of the Board of the’ 
United Service Organizations writes: 
“USO has placed an order for 1200 
copies for distribution among clubs. 
regional executives and other key peo 
ple.” George E. Haynes of the Fed-. 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in 
America underscores its significance at 
this time, ‘‘when race and color play 
such a large part in our struggle for 
democracy.” Hughes Mearns of New 
York University calls it “a work of 
art. ... It is fashioned out of experi- 
ence long breoded over; it is saturated ~ 
with deep feeling where logic battles 
daily with frustration.”’. . 

“What a thrilling burning instru- 
ment of humanity you have produced” 
comes from Captain Albert Mayer. 
Fort George Wright (Washington 
State). Algernon Black, co-chairman 
of the City-Wide Citizens’ Committee 
on Harlem, believes “Lincoln would 
be moved by this issue and William 
Lloyd Garrison would feel this was a 
fitting successor to The Liberator.” 


* * * 


While copies are available distri- 
bute them at the reduced rate of 
three for $1. Interested groups in- 
clude—teachers — students — li- 
brarians—clergymen—leaders in 


civilian defense, discussion groups, 


Boy Scout, Girl Scout, YMCA, 
YWCA—local, state and 
federal officials. Send 
order with payment to _ 
SURVEY GRAPHIC, 112 _ 
East 19 Street, New York _ 
City. 7 ae, 


